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Popular Low Rate Excursions. 
To Pacific Coast and Alaska 


The Great Northern Railway offers, this summer, an exceptional 
opportunity for vacation trips to the Northwest and wonderful Alaska. 

LOW RATES are in effect, and the liberal terms and limit permit 
of numerous and extended side trips and stop-overs. 

The magnificent mountain scenery of the Great Northern, its lux- 
urious new equipment and careful and attentive employees make it 
the favorite route to all points west. 

Stops can be mede at SPOKANE with its famous falls and water power; LAKE 

McDONALD, “The Crown of the Continent;” LOVELY LAKE CHELAN, unequaled 


in the world. 
293933333ECEE CEE 


$45.00 from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior 
$50.00 from Chicago 


For tickets, full information, descriptive booklets, etc., call on any representative of Great Northern 
Railway. Send 2c stamp, each, for booklets, “Across America,” “Lake poms, “Lovely Lake 
Chelan,” etc., to F. l. WHITNEY, G. P. T. A., St. Paul, Minn, 


Great Northern Railway 
“The Way to the West” 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.” 
—HEINE. 


THE ARENA 


Vou. XXVIII. AUGUST, 1902. No. 2. 


WHY I OPPOSE OUR PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


HE editors of THe Arena ask me to state in brief a few 
reasons why in my opinion our Philippine policy is 
wrong and should be changed. I will try to answer dispas- 
sionately, as I realize that the situation is a very complicated 
and difficult one, made so by our ruthless destruction of the 


Aguinaldian government. 

In the first place, I believe it is wrong for us to be in the 
Philippines because the people of those islands do not desire 
our presence and authority there. We are there without the 
people’s consent, and directly against their earnest protest. 
This argument would be of less weight if the inhabitants of 
those islands were few and incapable of occupying territory 
really needed by others; but this is far from the case. The 
islands are already densely populated, and we, least of all, need 
what room there is. 

-- ‘ Secondly, even if the Filipinos were willing or desirous that 
we should govern them, I doubt our ability to do so properly. 
We do not understand the condition or the needs of a tropical 
people, and we never can. We can subdue them, we can com- 
pel obedience, we can exterminate them; but this is not gov- 
ernment. There can be no true government without a com- 
plete knowledge of a people’s needs and a perfect sympathy 
with the natural order of their life and development. This 
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knowledge and sympathy we Saxons lack. As well may the 
lion claim sympathy with the life of the lamb. The things we 
will naturally demand of the Filipinos will be more often for 
their hurt than for their good, even when our intentions are of 
the noblest character. 

But there is little reason to believe that th: best motives will 
control us in the government of the Philippines. Selfish mo- 
tives are more likely to come to the front. A greed for gain 
will dominate us. We will become impatient with the happy 
idleness of the native and will manage if possible through our 
superimposed industrial system to force him into hard labor, 
more for our benefit than for his. The Saxon does not half 
realize his own indomitable will and energy. The only thing 
that he is less conscious of in himself is his insatiable greed. 

It is vain for us to boast of British rule in India and seek 
to imitate it. Our Government is not organized as is the Brit- 
ish, and we cannot govern as the English do without radical 
violations of our Constitution. 

My third reason, then, against the continuance of the present 

Philippine policy is that it will pervert our form of government, 
dethrone our ideals, turn back the tide of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, and discourage the hope of countless millions of liberty- 
loving citizens in all nations. Our strength is in our example; 
our glory is in our advocacy of freedom; our déstiny is in lead- 
ing the world up to a true democracy. We have no right to 
turn back and imitate the nation from whose bondage we es- 
caped. To do so would be for Israel to return to Egypt—for 
the Jew to abandon Jehovah. 
But, even if we had England’s power to govern colonies, 
this would be no proper assurance that our government would 
be beneficent. High authority pronounces England’s rule in 
India an absolute and miserable failure. England has indeed 
brought peace to India, has in some sense made life safer than 
it was, but England has not prohibited famine or really raised 
the masses to a higher state of happiness. Says Robert Ellis 
Thompson, in his great work on “The Hand of God in Ameri- 
can History” : 
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“We are sometimes invited to contemplate what England has 
done for India as a sample of what a great country can effect 
for the welfare of a dependency. England has introduced into 
India Western methods of administration and her own notions 
of justice and equality. She has put down Thuggee, Suttee, 
and public child-murder. She has constructed railroads and 
canals, at an enormous cost to the people. She has promoted 
secular education by government schools and colleges, which 
have yielded an abundant crop of agnostics. But she has 
neither lifted the Hindu people to a higher level of thought nor 
secured the prosperity of the millions under her rule. By Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s testimony we learn that the bulk of the 
Hindus are a seething mass of unshaken resistance to progress, 
of degrading superstition, and of utter ignorance, which has 
been touched on the surface only by English influences of any 
kind. After a century and a half of English occupation, not 
one in a thousand has laid aside his own religion for that of his 
rulers. At the present rate and under English rule, the end of 
a millennium of missionary labor would find India still divided 
between Hindus and Buddhists, and the adoption of Christian- 
ity would still be regarded as desertion of nationality and honor. 

“As for the economic condition of India, it hardly could be 
worse, and it never was so bad under native rule of any kind. 
By the selfish destruction of the native manufactures in the in- 
terest of those of Great Britain, at the opening of the last cen- 
tury, the greatest manufacturing country of the world was re- 
duced to the level of a merely agricultural community, with 
the consequent certainty that every failure of the rains would 
leave the people of India face to face with famine. Under the 
reign of Victoria the famine victims have been numbered by 
tens of millions. The lowering of the diet of the people has 
resulted in universal splenitis, chronic cholera, and the recur- 
rent bubonic plague. 

“A report made by the government’s Famine Commission 
in 1885 traced the recurrence of this dreadful calamity to the 
uniformity of employment in agriculture; but not a single step 
had been taken or proposed to make variety of employment 
possible to the masses. To do so would run counter to English 
interests, or would involve the abandonment of economic max- 
ims which were devised for English conditions only. 

“In reviewing the report of the Famine Commission in ‘The 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazette,’ an English writer, whom I 
take to have been Mr. Rudyard Kipling, pays America the 
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compliment of suggesting that if India had been under our 
rule we should soon have found a way to overcome the industri- 
al difficulty and put an end to the famines. The compliment is 
not deserved. We probably would have done even worse than 
England has done. She is as well situated for the successful 
government of dependencies as any country of the world, and is 
as open to the considerations of humanity and responsibilities as 
any other. Her rule in India is the most favorable experiment 
that has been made in conducting an alien government for the 
benefit of a subject people, and it breaks down by every test 
that can be applied. Except in establishing peace within the 
peninsula, and abolishing a few of the most flagrant abuses of 
the native religion, it has failed at every point.” 


My final reason why we should surrender our present policy 
is that its continuance will brutalize our own people. Already 
we hear apologies for that which was at first indignantly de- 
nied—for that which four years ago was universally held as 
impossible. 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Marcus Aurelius has said: “He who does wrong, does 
wrong against himself. He who acts unjustly, acts unjustly to 
himself, because he makes himself bad;” and this sentiment 
has been echoed by every great poet, prophet, and philosopher 
since. : 

This Philippine business is against every noble sentiment of 
the world’s greatest minds. No author celebrates it; no poet 
sings it; no patriot glories in it. It forces us into silence in the 
presence of great wrongs, and demands humiliating defense 
and apology from a nation once set to lead the world. It is 
the black spot on our history and the sorrow of every true 
American heart. 

“But we are in it,” say the advocates of imperialism, “and 
cannot get out. We are bound by conditions to stay where 
we are. Even if our going was a mistake, it is now too late to 
retrace our steps. The flag must stay put.” 

If this is so, where then is our boasted greatness? Where 


} 
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is our vaunted statesmanship? How can a nation be great un- 
less it is great enough to do right? To say that we cannot re- 
tire, if it is wrong to be there, is to advertise our imbecility. 
This is our double shame: to do wrong and not be able to make 
restitution. 

But, it is claimed, good will come of it, and therefore we 
must stay. I doubt the good. I do notbelieve a thing for the 
benefit of the Filipinos will follow conquest that might not bet- 
ter have followed independence. But suppose good follows. 
What then? Shall we do evil that good may come? Nay, but 
rather, as Governor Boutwell says: “If we have no right there, 
we have no right there even to do good.” 

I do not believe the American people have any right there. 
I do not believe we are great, good, or wise enough to remain 
there for the ultimate welfare of either ourselves or the natives. 
But I do believe that we are great and wise enough to retire, 
and that we will eventually do so. 

The cost, the hardships, the slaughter, the unspeakable per- 
sonal crimes, and the appalling insanity records I do not dwell 
upon ; for, great as they are, they are of slight importance com- 
pared with the destruction of our ideals and the suppression of 
the spirit of independence among millions of people. Our un- 
pardonable offense is in turning back the tide of democracy, 
and in giving loose rein to the spirit of commercial imperialism. 

I am sometimes asked why, if my views are correct, our more 
prominent religious teachers advocate a different policy and 
declare that we are in the Philippines by the act of God. My 
answer is that they have lost sight of true American principles. 
They think they see the hand of God in whatever advances their 
religion, regardless of the violation of great fundamental hu- 
man rights. Moreover, they are ignorant of the ethical side 
of economic and industrial questions and do not understand 
how these subtle but powerful influences will destroy peoples 
faster than their kind of Christianity can build them up. They 
rejoice in salvation by retail and fail to perceive the damnation 
going on by wholesale. To build a church, baptize a con- 
vert, sell a Bible—these are the ends aimed at. They feel 
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the presence of existing evils but have little idea of the nature 
of the true remedy. 

I once heard Bishop Thoburn make a pathetic plea for the 
poor laborer of India, with his wages of six cents a day and 
his one scanty meal. When I asked him the cause of this ex- 
treme poverty, he replied that it was “sin.” He did not say 
whose sin, nor did he seem to have any conception of the real 
condition of things. This man glories in the dominion of Eng- 
land in India, and in the American conquest of the Philippines. 
He stands as a type of a class who have shut their eyes to 
everything except what they call “the Gospel,” and to what 
will apparently further its interests. 

From my standpoint their attitude is wrong. They have 
lost sight not only of American principles but of the real na- 
ture and teachings of Christ. It is better to treat a man with 
justice, and give him social and industrial freedom, than it is 
to make a proselyte of him. Bishop Thoburn’s gospel can 
never cope with the mighty forces making for political and 
industrial slavery that have been let loose in the Far East. 


Those people need rather, first of all, the spirit and purpose 
of the Declaration of Indenendence; and it is America’s God- 
appointed mission to apply it to them—to give them an oppor- 
tunity to work out their own destiny under the inspirations of 
liberty. 


(Rev.) Rosert E. Bissee. 
Milford, Mass. 





DEMOCRATIC VS. ARISTOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. 


“The man of the modern spirit refuses to rule the people. He gives 
his life that the people may rule themselves. He has set his heart 
not upon solidarity, the union of men in interest and sentiment—but 
upon unanimity, the union of men in faith and will.”—Charles Ferguson. 


EOPLE say that in the United States we have a popular 
government, and that a representative government is 
democratic. Both are true if the spirit that informs and per- 
vades the government is democratic; both are untrue if the 
spirit that is the real motive power is undemocratic. But in 
the method of construction the representative government in 
the United States is truly aristocratic and anti-democratic. We 
choose men to rule over us by election instead of by heredity. 
The essence of a democratic government is not in the method 
of choosing the supposedly best men to rule over us, in giving 
the preference to election over heredity, but in not having any 
men to rule over us, whether best or worst; in the people ac- 
tually ruling themselves; in self-government; in the people 
having executive servants to do their will, the legislative coun- 
cilors to advise them what laws to enact, and judicial determin- 
ers to explain and judge under the laws the people themselves 
enact. 

A century ago the representative governments in the United 
States were truly democratic because of the strong democratic 
spirit that pervaded the people. The same has been true of the 
early history of almost every monarchy, ecclesiocracy, and aris- 
tocracy. But we move rapidly, and a century has seen the de- 
velopment of the really aristocratic and anti-democratic char- 
acter of purely representative institutions until, as has been said 
by one of our college professors : 

“We do not select the representatives we elect; we -do not 
make our laws; we do not govern ourselves. Our political 
parties are controlled by private, close corporations that exist 
as parasites upon the body politic, giving us the most corrupt- 
ing and humiliating despotisms in political history, and tending 
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to destroy all political faith in righteousness. Our legislation 
is determined by a vast system of lobby. . . . Instead of 
being democratically governed we are under a government of 
political and legislative bureaucracies that dominate, plunder, 
and oppress by indirection that conceals both the reaiity and the 
nature of the dominion, corruption, and oppression.” 


And William Allen White, writing in a recent number of 
McClure’s Magazine a sketch of Senator T. C. Platt, says: 
“Every interest that might, should, would, or could be effected 
by State legislation needed a lobby at Albany. The result was 
a large and expensive third house. Platt entered this third 
house and found it a clumsy, inefficient affair. Frequently 
the legislators voted as they pleased, and frequently the dema- 
gogues swayed the legislature, and frequently opposing inter- 
ests raised the price of legislator’s votes to figures entirely out 
of proportion to the actual commercial value of the voter.” He 
then tells how Platt has organized the lobby, and says: 


“But why see Platt without an introduction? A good way 
to get an introduction is through the treasurer of your com- 
pany, saying that during the last campaign your company con- 
tributed so many dollars to the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee and that the bearer has a little matter before the Legis- 
lature in which he would be grateful for Senator Platt’s as- 
sistance. Upon that basis Platt may be interested. The little 
matter is attended to, the necessity of an expensive lobby at Al- 
bany is avoided, and if the matter is not too culpable the wishes 
of the people in the matter have merely an academic interest. 
What we call popular government is abrogated by the pur- 
chase of privileges. It costs a great corporation less to con- 
tribute to the State Central Committees of both political organ- 
izations than it does to keep a lobby at Albany and be forever 
harassed by the threat of unfriendly legislation. Also, it is 
more certain of desirable results.” 


The essentially anti-democratic construction of our represen- 
tative government is now fully developed and generally known. 
“Sovereignty,” writes an eminent man, “is not a thing merely 
of consent and approval, but a thing of initiative and action.” 
Nothing more true has ever been said. Just so long as the 
people have only the opportunity and right to give a nominal 
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approval or rejection at the election of legislators, for just so 
long will the people’s sovereignty be unreal and nominal. When 
the people have the actual power of initiative and action, then 
they will have the real sovereignty. 

This is being done by giving new force to the old, highly- 
valued, and useless right of petition. This is the way repre- 
sentative bodies secured the power of legislation. Prof. Bor- 
geaud in his book on “Constitutions” writes : “The initiative of 
representative bodies originated in England. At the beginning 
the Lords and Commons had only the right of petition. Un- 
der the Tudors this right was transformed into that of the in- 
itiative. Since then these petitions have had the character of 
laws, and the royal power, formerly the sole seat of legislative 
authority, is now displaced in this field by Parliament.” The 
body that has the power of legislative initiative and action con- 
tains the sovereignty. It is the real ruler of the people. 

A transfer of the law-enacting power similar to such as took 
place under the Tudor monarchs in England, from them to 
Parliament, is now taking place in many modern countries ; and 


the transfer is almost completed in Switzerland. Only in this 
case it is a transfer of the final power from legislatures to the 
people. This transfer is made by using the petition and giving 
it a real force and character. 


Article 29 of the Constitution of the Canton of Zurich reads: 
“The right of voters to make proposals (the Initiative) is the 
right to demand the adoption, abrogation, or modification of a 
law or decree. . . . When an individual or a political body 
presents a proposition of this sort, and it is supported by a 
third of the members of the council, it shall be submitted to 
the people for final action. . . . Likewise every proposi- 
tion signed by 5,000 voters, or adopted in a certain number of 
communal assemblies by 5,000 voters, must be laid before the 
people whenever the Cantonal Council does not agree with it.” 
This is the Initiative. 

The Constitution of South Dakota reads: “Five per cent. 
of the electors . . . shall have the power by filing their 
signed demand with the Secretary of State before May 1 after . 
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each legislative session to require that any act or part of an 
act passed by the legislative assembly shall be referred to the 
electors at a special election before July 1 after its passage, to 
become effective only if approved by a majority of the votes 
cast thereon.” This is the Referendum. 

The two constitute Direct Legislation, or the complete con- 
trol by the people all the time of the law-enacting power. It 
does not do away with legislatures: they remain as councilors . 
to the people. This is their old function, as shown by the 
name, Common Council, given to most municipal legislative 
bodies. It puts the legislators at once above suspicion. 

What are its results? First and foremost, a simplification 
and reduction of laws. In one year, according to ex-Senator 
D. B. Hill, there were 14,000 national and State laws passed ; 
some of these were longer than the Justinian code, which gov- 
erned the Roman empire for centuries. New York State in 
one year passed 1,027 laws, and at the end of the 1gor legisla- 
tive session Gov. Odell vetoed 118 bills. In the decade from 
1875 to 1885 the New York Legislature passed an average 
of over 550 laws a year. North Carolina in 1901 passed 1,265 
laws, or an average of one every fifteen minutes of the ses- 
sion. Bolton Hall, a member of the New York bar, makes 
the astounding statement that the citizen of Greater New 
York lives under 50,000 national and State laws, and this 
number does not include ordinances of the Boards of Health, 
Education, etc. “Ignorance of the law excuses no one” is a 
legal maxim. In the Cantons of Berne and Zurich, where they 
have had a real democracy or government by the people, they 
have passed in the last twenty years less than five laws a year. 
These laws are short, simple, and easily understood. Many 
of our laws are complex, ambiguous, hard to understand. A 
recent Congress had 24,000 measures before it for considera- 
tion, of which over a thousand passed. A recent Swiss legis- 
lative body considered 65 measures, of which 24 passed. 
Scientists teil us that the lower you get in the order of crea- 
tion the more young are spawned at a time, of which few reach 
maturity, and the higher you get the fewer young are brought 
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forth, but the larger proportion attain maturity. Our method 
of lawmaking is the productivity of low organisms. We spawn 
laws by hundreds and thousands, and few reach maturity. 

The second great achievement of a really popular govern- 
ment is the decentralization of laws, and hence of having the 
laws made by each locality for itself, and from this follows 
their enforcement. The present mayor and the whole govern- 
ment of New York City were elected on the distinct pledge 
that they would not enforce the Sunday liquor laws, and 
they must violate either that pre-election pledge or their oath 
of office. That law has been forced on New York City by the 
State Legislature. Such a thing is unknown in Switzerland, 
and the Swiss people can hardly understand it. The appeal 
to the people can only be made on large general principles, and 
each locality is willing to concede to other localities the free- 
dom it wants for itself. Thus the Swiss people refused to 
consolidate their Cantonal militia establishment into one cen- 
tralized body: J. W. Sullivan, writing in The Direct Legis- 
lation Record, says: “The commune asserts its right to local 
self-government through Direct Legislation. The Canton on 
similar principles withholds its rights from the Confederation. 
Hence few laws above the commune’s.” 

The third is the fact that it rarely needs to be used, but 
makes the legislature responsive to the people’s wishes. The 
following incident illustrates how this is done. In October, 
1896, the Swiss people voted by a big majority on the large 
general question of buying and operating the railroads, but 
the details were left to the national legislature to frame and 
submit. This they did not do until a voluntary committee had 
drafted a law for this purpose and secured almost the neces- 
sary 50,000 signatures to an Initiative petition, when the legis- 
lature moved and passed the law, which was overwhelmingly 
carried on February 20, 1898. If the people had not had the 
right of the Initiative, the legislature might never have acted. 

The present Governor of South Dakota is a Republican, and 
his party opposed the Direct Legislation amendment to the 
South Dakota Constitution. He wrote recently to some Ca- 
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nadian inquirers: “Since this referendum law has been a part 
of our Constitution, we have had no charter-mongers or rail- 
way speculators, no wild-cat schemes, submitted to our Legis- 
lature. Formerly our time was occupied by speculative 
schemes of one kind or another, but since the referendum has 
been made a part of the Constitution these people do not press 
their schemes on the Legislature; hence, there is no necessity 
for having recourse to the referendum.” 

In Switzerland the people themselves propose, formulate, and 
modify the law; they determine its relations with other na- 
tions, and have several times voted on the salaries, etc., of their 
foreign ministers. Their relations with other nations are al- 
ways those of peace. Though in the midst of the armed camp 
of Europe, there is not a single man in the Swiss army. Every 
Swiss citizen is a member of his Cantonal militia, and can be 
called out to defend his country, but the militia can never be 
used for offense. The result is that Switzerland is the only 
nation in Europe that is not staggering under the war tax, and 
she has a greater certainty of peace than her neighbors, because 
she has no foreign policy of mastership and domination. The 
people themselves do not desire it, but only to develop their 
own resources for themselves, and have good-will to others 
in doing the same. Her foreign policy has little history be- 
cause it is one of good-will. The result is that the interna- 
tional postal service, international Red Cross, and various other 
international services are establishing headquarters in Switz- 
erland because less likely to be disturbed in a country that has 
no army than in one that has a large one, and more likely to 
get fair treatment in a true democracy than under other forms 
of government. This is done by the consent of the nations co- 
operating, and is a solid evidence of the peace, order, and purity 
of a true democracy, where the people actually have and really 
exercise the power of initiative and action. 

With the Initiative and Referendum we have a government 
that is in its forms actually democratic. 

ELTWEED Pomeroy, M.A. 

East Orange, N. J. 





THE CITIZEN’S DEBT TO HIS COUNTRY. 


“There is a debt of service due from every man to his country, 
proportioned to the bounties which Nature and fortune have measured 
on him.”—Jefferson. 

NDIFFERENCE to civic responsibility cannot be justified. 
Vigilance, activity, enthusiasm—these are the qualifica- 
tions essential to a self-governing people intent upon working 
out government of, by, and for themselves. Mr. James Bryce 
has pointed out that “the home side of patriotism, the sober and 
quiet sense of what a man owes to the community into which 
he is born and which he helps to govern, has been found special- 
ly hard to maintain.” We can never be told too often that the 
best political system in the world is good for nothing and must 
fail if the men best fitted to direct it confine themselves to a 
fugitive and cloistered political virtue, refusing to go forth to 
meet the adversary. An exalted patriotism demands not only 
that we must love our country devotedly, but that we must 
serve it faithfully; that conscience should function in the field 
of political duties, stimulating us to higher concepts and ideals. 
Practical public spirit is nearly synonymous with civic duty. 
Both are superior to mere party feeling, and represent a well- 
directed and uniform attachment to the political community of 
which we are members. It is a consistent, uniform, disinter- 
ested principle, inspiring and sustaining those heroic virtues 
which characterize the legislator, the statesman, and the patriot. 

Civic pride, or public spirit, in its unmixed state, being not 
so much a passion as a principle, is most distinctly exemplified 
in those actions which, being stripped of the aid of enthusiasm, 
can be the result of moral principle alone. It is rather the 
steady display of moral energy than the casual impulse of mere 
physical or mechanical courage; and it is more unequivocally 
shown in the steady tenor of benevolent and patriotic conduct 
than in the splendid glare of some martial achievements, to 
which a sense of honor or the love of glory or the mere con- 
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tagion of feeling may have partially contributed. The disin- 
terested heroism of Leonidas and his compatriot band, and the 
action of Curtius and the Decii, were brilliant instances of pa- 
triotic valor ; but they do not accord with the exactions of pub- 
lic spirit so exactly as the calmer and more protracted exertions 
of a Solon or a Phocion—men who labored during their whole 
lives to advance the highest interests of the community, and 
who suffered, to the extent even of banishment and death, with 
a greatness and constancy of spirit that seemed to disdain 
every other support than that of conscious rectitude. 

When thousands of spectators are standing around and the 
acclamations of our country are ringing in our ears, it is im- 
possible to say how far self-denial originates in a sense of 
public duty. But when we adhere to a line of conduct and pol- 
icies that, however wise and beneficial in themselves, have no 
tendency to advance our fame, but that, on the contrary, are 
opposed to popular feeling and are likely to injure us in the 
public estimation, it is obvious that the only motives that can 
actuate our conduct are motives of conscience, pure love of 
country, and an inflexible determination to serve it. This was 
the case with Aristides and Fabius. The Athenian and the 
Roman were free from vanity, careless of popular applause, and 
in the resolute discharge of public duty disregarded personal 
risk and the injustice of popular caprice. In modern times 
there are no longer the same opportunities for the display of 
that heroic patriotism which we admire in ancient story. But 
there is an ampler scope for the exhibition of a public spirit, 
less brilliant perhaps, but of a far more extensively useful char- 
acter. Greater experiments and dangers face us; larger op- 
portunities and powers call for the strongest men and the 
bravest hearts. Patriotic citizens may well pause and thought- 
fully consider the necessity to kindle the fire of public spirit and 
civic duty. 

With the almost unlimited extension of suffrage, the priv- 
ilege has not brought a corresponding sense of duty. An elec- 
tion ought to be an exhibition of public spirit—an expression 
of the people of their quest for the common weal. Yet it is 
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safe to say that in nearly every election, national, State, and 
municipal, more qualified voters abstain from voting than 
would be necessary to change the result. Great events, preg- 
nant with consequences of the highest import, are permitted to 
be carried by minorities. It is the well-to-do, the industrious 
mechanic, the laborious farmer, the man-of study, the mer- 
chant, the professional man—in short, the moral and religious 
and educational classes, those who form thé sinew and sub- 
stance of the State—that neglect or refuse to discharge their 
duties as American citizens. Feeling it to be a sacrifice of time 
to attend to their civic duties, they exhibit a more or less super- 
cilious disregard of a trust that, when once accepted, carries 
with it the bounden duty of every trustee to administer it reg- 
ularly and unflinchingly for the benefit of all who are affected 
directly or indirectly by the result. 

This apathy toward political obligations exists especially 
with the class known as “best citizens.” The chief defect in 
the operation of our political system, the head and front of all 
our danger, can be traced directly to the abdication by this class 
of their proper part in public affairs. It is a criticism of dem- 
ocratic government that selfish interests absorb the powers of 
the citizens and eat into the heart of the commonwealth, and 
that the preoccupation of the best citizens in their private af- 
fairs is the greatest impediment to wise and just administra- 
tion in representative democracies. “Riches,” said Charles 
Lamb, “are chiefly good because they give us time.” Time for 
what? The advantages that ample possessions and prosperous 
opulence confer seem to bring no corresponding sense of obli- 
gation, but rather an increased supercilious disregard for civic 
duties. There is a large population too fastidious, too high- 
toned, to “dabble in the dirty pool of politics ;’ who think patri- 
otism is useful only in pressing emefgencies, the tumults of 
war, but in the repose of peace that they may relapse into 
sullen and indolent content. Everywhere there exists the com- 
fortable mass—quiet, sagacious, short-sighted, sensible, and 
solid men, but with a placid, supine instinct ; judicious in their 
dealings and respected in the world; wanting little, sacrificing 
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nothing—‘“good-tempered people”; in a word, “caring for 
nothing until they themselves are hurt.” 

That Pharisee who came to Jesus by night, because he was 
afraid to come in day-time, was a type of a class of citizens t» 
be found among us to-day. That Pharisee was a representa- 
tive of the “best people” in the Judea of his time. He and 
his friends were not satisfied with the way in which affairs were 
being carried on. He and they recognized in Jesus of Naza- 
reth a higher righteousness than the rulers of the people pos- 
sessed, and they were quite willing to have him succeed if it 
could be done without any trouble or risk to themselves. They 
were willing to give only such moral and passive support as 
could be safely done without neglecting their business or im- 
periling their social standing. 

Mr. Mill has pointed out three fundamental conditions on 
which only republican government in anything more than a 
name is possible. The first is that the people for whom it is 
intended shall be willing to receive it. The second is that they 
shall be willing and able to do what is necessary to keep it 
standing. The third is that they shall be willing and able to 
fulfil the duties and discharge the functions it requires of them, 
to enable it to fulfil its purposes. 

To the establishment and the continuity of representative in- 
stitutions, the action of the electoral body is of first importance ; 
it is the foundation of the political edifice. The failure to ex- 
ercise the electoral office in the interest of good government is 
in a great measure, if not wholly, responsible for the evils mani- 
fested in our political life. The “breed and disposition” of a 
people in regard to courage, public spirit, and patriotism are 
the test of the working of their institutions, and upon which 
the public safety depends. They are the mountain of all legiti- 
mate power, the ultimate source of all governmental authority ; 
if bad government exists, the people have nothing but their own 
civic apathy to blame. 

Perhaps no influence has done more to create indifference on 
the part of many people to their civic duties, and inspire them 
with a reluctance to mingle in public affairs, than the false no- 
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tion encouraged by many that the public service is beneath the 
attention of intelligence and self-respect. No doctrine can be 
more pernicious. If it be true that political life is so lowered 
as to repel instead of attracting the best class of citizens, so 
much the more imperative is the obligation upon that class to 
come forward and redeem it. It is certain no country can long 
endure, much less prosper, under the rule of its vicious and in- 
competent classes. There is a want of logical consistency on 
the part of those who boast of the representative character of 
our institutions, and yet demand that the moral and intellectual 
standards of public officials shall be far above that of the con- 
stituencies that create them. A truly representative govern- 
ment is neither above nor below the average standard of citizen 
virtue and intelligence, but is a reflection thereof. In a democ- 
racy politics should be a highly honorable profession, not only 
in its objects but in its surroundings, in the social rank that it 
confers and the associations and habits that attend it. There 
is no room in a popular government for the cowardly and un- 
patriotic sentiment expressed in the speech of Cato: “When 


vice prevails and impious men bear sway, the post of honor is 
a private station.” The post of honor is always the post of 
duty. Free government must fail if those best fitted to direct 
it refuse to do their part, contribute nothing but fault-finding 
and denunciation toward the correction of the evils they decry, 
and leave the actual work to be done by the ignorant and 
base. 


We have too many over-virtuous Gideons, content with the 
distinction belonging to private citizens, when the grace of the 
crown and the authority of the scepter are ready to be pressed 
upon them. If good influences are put at the short arm of the 
lever, we cannot be surprised at the power of the bad influ- 
ences—and a fortiori if nothing is done to change the mechan- 
ism of the lever but to stand aloof, refusing to assist those who 
are trying to shift the fulcrum. Edmund Burke said: “He 
violates the law of duty who sleeps at his post equally with 
him who goes over to the enemy.” Those who, through civic 
apathy, do not act and do their part are unworthy the name of 
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patriot and unfit to sit as critics. Civis Romanus was a boast; 
Civis Americanus should not be treated as a burden. 

Mr. Calhoun, in one of his profound political discourses, 
says: “If 2 community be so organized as to cause a demand 
for high mental endowments, they are sure to be developed. 
So if its honors and rewards are allotted to pursuits that re- 
quire their development by creating a demand for intelligence, 
wisdom, justice, courage, patriotism, they are sure to be pro- 
duced.” It is wrong that our young men in college should be 
exhorted to consult their happiness by forming such schemes 
of life as compel the State to look to others for its servants. 
On the contrary, they should be urged to take a patriotic and 
active part in public affairs. Let the highest honors only await 
him who cares not to be great but as he saves or serves the 
State: this should be the injunction delivered to every young 
man entering upon the duties of citizenship; not to be influ- 
enced by the mere sordid lure of the profits to be made out of 
the public purse and official position, which is the aim of a vul- 
gar tribe who seek and secure popular favor by subserviency 
and compliance, pretense and cant, and whom Dryden justly 
describes as “no better than prostitutes to common fame and 
to the people,” but to be guided by enlightened views, lofty 
purity, and upright conduct, placing integrity above position, 
and scorning preferment where there is a shadow of taint. No 
better sentiment can be engraven on the heart of any young 
man in our country, impelling him to do duty in civic life, 
than the words to be found on the statue of Benjamin Hill in 
Atlanta: “Who saves his country saves himself, saves all 
things, and all things saved do bless him; who lets his country 
die lets all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all things dying 
curse him.” 

The strong point of our system, the dominant fact of the 
situation, is the healthiness of public opinion and the control 
exerted by it. An enlightened, healthy, vigilant public senti- 
ment, which means censure as well as praise, is the motive force 
of democratic societies. Our system must continually draw for 
its substance and growth upon the virtue and vigor of the peo- 
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ple—the people in their political character and capacity. With 
a well-balanced national character liberty is a stable thing; a 
really practical people will work in political business, as in 
private business, almost the absurdest, the feeblest, the most 
inconsistent set of imaginable regulations. Similarly, or 
rather reversely, the best institutions will not keep right a na- 
tion that will go wrong; paper is but paper, and no virtue is 
to be discovered in it to retain within due boundaries the un- 
disciplined passions of those who have never set themselves 
seriously to restrain them. In a word, as people of what 
Locke calls “large, roundabout common sense” will, as a rule, 
somehow get on in life, no matter what their circumstances or 
their fortune, so a nation that applies good judgment, and that 
“eternal vigilance” which is the “price of liberty,” to the man- 
agement of free institutions, will certainly succeed; while the 
more eminently gifted national character will but be a source 
and germ of endless and disastrous failure if, with whatever 
eminent qualities, it be deficient in these plain, solid, and es- 
sential requisites. All publicists agree that democracy is, of 
all kinds of government, the most difficult. Are we prepared to 
deny that government of “the people” is in danger of becoming 
a delusive phrase? Is it not true that there are no words that 
play a latger part in the catch phrases of the day, and none 
that are employed in a sense more vague, indefinite, and disin- 
genuous, than “the people”? We all professedly believe in the 
right of the people to rule, and that the dominion, even of 
popular errors, is less dangerous than that of scholastic dog- 
mas ; that opinions that have obtained a wide ascendency inva- 
riably rest upon some general principle of human nature, the 
wisdom of common opinion—that true wisdom, “without the 
rules,” which is so often found to be “nearer when we stoop 
than when we soar.” 

It is certain that in our theory, the free theory of govern- 
ment, it is the right of the people, by its representation in the 
legislative assembly, to make all laws, and, in convention, to 
make the Constitution anew. It is their right to do so peace- 
ably and according to existing forms, and by revolution against 
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all forms. Walter Bagehot says: “The American Constitu- 
tion is framed on the principle of having many sovereign au- 
thorities.” Over all these, in theory, stand the people. And 
it must be to the interest of the people to decide rightly ; wrong 
they sometimes are, demagogic they occasionally are, misled 
by designing leaders they frequently are, but they always 
gather wisdom from their own errors and are swift to correct 
them, doing honor to truth and right. 

Experience shows that no man is on all points so wise as 
the mass of men are after a good discussion, and that, if the 
ideas of the very wisest were by a miracle to be fixed on the 
race, the certain result would be to stereotype monstrous error. 
Public opinion presents a kind of automatic and ineluctable 
moral power. In the last analysis we must look to the great 
middle class of the country for the supply of the will, the power, 
and the support of the obligations resting upon American citi- 
zenship. It is the surest source of clear, manly intelligence, 
which penetrates through sophisms, ignores commonplaces, and 
gives to conventional illusions their true value. John Stuart 
Mill, in discussing the tendency of our people apparently to 
temporize with economic questions, stated with much force: 
“The American people have upon a number -of occasions, in 
dealing with monetary and kindred questions, been upon the 
verge of doing a very foolish thing, but always at the critical 
time the common sense of the people asserted itselfi—the wrong 
thing is put down and the right thing put up.” 

Boyp WINCHESTER. 

Louisville, Ky. 














COUNT TOLSTOY AND THE NEW QUAKERISM. 


HE writers of the present day are usually men of industry, 
refinement, and talent. But they are rarely men who 
have undergone any intense emotional experience or profound 
spiritual struggles. They write to pass the time, to secure rep- 
utation, or out of the commonplace necessity of earning their 
bread and butter. But they have no message to the world 
which they believe to be a message from the Eternal. It is a 
common remark that the opportunity for such writing has 
passed by—that such deeper experiences are impossible in our 
superficial modern life. 

But occasionally there appears in the literary firmament a 
star of another type, blazing its way to us out of infinite depths. 
Occasionally there arises a writer whose pen moves, not from 
mechanical habit, but out of a deep soul-impulse. He has been 
in the deep waters of life and he comes to the world with a 
prophet’s burden, which he feels under solemn bonds to give 
to humanity. 

Among these few writers who alone keep alive the tradition 
of prophecy and present inspiration we may number Count Leo 
Tolstoy. He has a double distinction at the present time. In 
the first place, he is recognized by our most eminent critics as 
standing at the head of that school of Realistic Fiction which 
now is the idol of the hour. His “War and Peace” has well 
been called “a panorama painted by a Meissonier.” And of his 
“Anna Karenina,” Mr. Wm. D. Howells has not hesitated to 
say that, “as you read on, you say—not ‘this is like life,’ but 
‘this is life.’ ” 

But Tolstoy is more than a mere /itterateur: he is an earn- 
est soul with a solemn word of instruction and warning to the 
world. He is the enthusiastic preacher of a gospel on which 
he believes the spiritual life and death of humanity depend. 
Passing his early life first in the Russian army and next as an 
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author and gentleman of leisure in the life of barbaric dissipa- 
tion among the higher circles of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
“up to the year 1879,” he says, “I had pursued pleasure in its 
grossest forms and striven for literary success and fame.” The 
latter he gained in fullest measure, his masterpieces of descrip- 
tion and analyses of character putting him soon on the same 
pinnacle of fame as Gogol and Turgeneff. 

But happiness flew farther and farther away from him the 
more he sought it. Ennui and melancholy and despair made 
him their victim. Through all these years, from the age of 
fifteen to fifty, he was, he says, “a Nihilist in the proper accep- 
tation of the word; that is, not a revolutionary socialist, but a 
man who believed in nothing.” Then, at the age of fifty-one, 
faith came to him. He discovered the doctrine of Jesus, as he 
says, and his whole life underwent a transformation: “In- 
stead of despair, | tasted now joy and happiness that death 
could not take away.” Henceforth he abandoned literature for 
its own sake. His writings since then have all had for their 
aim to make known his new faith and spread it abroad among 
his people. 

In Tolstoy’s “Confession” he has given the whole story of his 
spiritual struggles. It is an autobiography of most pathetic 
interest—one that will stand beside those of St. Augustine and 
Rousseau as a classic among those histories of the soul that will 
never lose their fascination until man loses his religious nature. 

Tolstoy was christened and educated, he tells us, in the faith 
of the Orthodox Greek Church. He was taught its doctrines, 
and a belief in them was instilled into his youthful mind. But 
the current tone of morals and conversation about him early 
led him to think that, while he was bound to learn his catechism 
and go to church, it was not incumbent on him to take his re- 
ligious duties with any more seriousness. Every time that he 
tried to express the longings of his heart for a truly virtuous 
life he was met with contempt and derisive laughter. But 
when he gave way to his passions he was praised and en- 
couraged. He found ambition, vengeance, love of power, gain, 
and sensuality held in high esteem. 
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It was not strange, then, that he gave up private prayer and 
public worship, and with the other young men about him began 
to sow the wild oats the recollection of which in after years 
awakened in him such loathing: “I put men to death in war; 
I fought duels to slay others; I lost at cards, wasted my sub- 
stance wrung from the sweat of peasants, punished the latter 
cruelly, rioted with loose women, and deceived men.” “And 
yet I was not less considered by my equals a comparatively 
moral man.” Such was his life, he frankly acknowledges, for 
ten years. 

His early faith, accepted only on authority, having vanished 
before the hot passions of youth and the freezing air of the 
atheism prevailing among his associates, the first substitute for 
it that he found was a belief in the development of life and in 
the coterie of litterateurs into which he soon entered, as the 
high priests of this worship—the instructors of humanity in 
the new light. But after a few years he began to doubt. He 
found these teachers of the world, as they assumed to be, did 
not agree among themselves. Whenever one presented an 
opinion another maintained the opposite. Their lives were 
immoral and even below the level of his former military com- 
rades. Disgusted with this literary cant, he traveled through 
Europe and adopted the doctrine of progress and the perfecti- 
bility of the race. 

But in 1877 a mood of profound perplexity and depression 
came over him. The questions, “Why?” and “What?” and 
“Whence?” assailed him at every turn. Why should he edu- 
cate his son? How did the welfare of the people concern him? 
If he became more famous than all of the writers of the world 
—what of it? Life lost its meaning to him. It was as with 
another great intellect of our century, John Stuart Mill, when 
he put to himself one day the question, “Suppose that I ac- 
complish all those ends for which I am now striving—will that 
make me happy?” And he had to answer “No.” 

So it was with Tolstoy. The condition of men seemed to 
him like that of the traveler in the fable who was hanging from 
a bush in the side of a well, with a wild beast waiting for him 
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above, a dragon with open jaws below, and the mice slowly 
gnawing through the branch by which he hangs. His fate is 
only a question of a few minutes; yet as he hangs there he licks 
with gusto the drops of honey that he finds on the leaves of 
his bush and thinks not of his inevitable death. So do ordi- 
nary men suck the honey of earthly pleasure as they hang over 
the all-devouring grave. But for Tolstoy this honey no longer 
had any charms. It had turned bitter as gall, and existence 
seemed a foolish and wicked joke played on him by some un- 
known power, and the thought of suicide acquired a genuine 
fascination for him. 

As a perishing man seeks safety, so he sought for some ex- 
planation of life that would enable him to see that it was worth 
living. Painfully and obstinately he asked himself: “Why 
should I live? What result will there be from what I am do- 
ing? Why do I, and all that is, exist?” He turned to science, 
and all the answer that he could get was—“Life is an accidental 
agglomeration of particles. This agglomeration continues for 
a certain time; then the action ceases, and, with it, what you 
call your life and your questions.” He turned to philosophy, 
and found no answers but such as these—“No one knows; 
neither the object nor the result of life is to be understood ; 
these questions are beyond man’s capacity.” Or else he got 
the answer of Schopenhauer and Buddha and Ecclesiastes— 
“Life is evil, and the only wisdom is to get out of it as soon 
as possible.” 

Having failed to find any explanation in books, he turned to 
life itself, and began to watch men and see how they treated this 
question practically. In people of his own class in life, he 
found there were four methods of escape from that terrible 
perplexity in which he found himself. The first is ignorance 
—an entire unconsciousness of the serious side of life. The 
second is the Epicurean—licking as much honey as we can and 
turning our eyes away from the dragon that awaits us. The 
third is to cut the knot at a blow—by suicide. The fourth is 
the compromise of the weak, who drag on their existence sim- 
ply because they have not the nerve to kill themselves, 
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None of these methods of escape gave him any light. So at 
length he turned away from the higher classes who have so 
often lost their grip on life, and recognized that if he was to 
find any meaning for life it must be among the millions of poor 
and unlearned men and women, where life, in spite of all the 
sufferings experienced, is appreciated. If life has gone on for 
generations it is because in these generations there was a will 
to live and a faith in life. Light could come only from those 
instinctive beliefs of humanity which are older and deeper than 
all reasoning. 

He began to study the various religions and _ theologies. 
First, he studied Buddhism and Mohammedanism. Then, dis- 
satisfied with these, he turned to the churches and ecclesiastics 
about him. It reminds one of the experiences of George Fox, 
when in the days of his spiritual agony he sought help from 
the dignitaries of the English Church. One clergyman advises 
him to use tobacco and sing psalms. Another spiritual coun- 
selor tells him that the way to cure his spiritual troubles is to 
take physic and be bled. So the Greek churchman prescribed 
to Tolstoy, as the medicine needed by his sick soul, fasting and 
eating holy wafers and believing that these bits of bread were 
the very body of God, the Son. 

Tolstoy found each church or sect looking upon its own doc- 
trine as infallible, and full of contempt and scorn for its brother 
Christians, who differed from it in the words of its creed or 
the way to make the sign of the cross or sing the hallelujah. 
For quite a while he sought earnestly, to accept if possible, the 
received Christianity of the Established Church ; but those rank 
excrescences of formalism, bigotry, and inhumanity which had 
so overgrown Christianity within the Established Church in 
Russia made it impossible. He must hew his own way through 
the jungle. He must cut away the false and find the genuine 
tree of life. The root he finds in the instinctive faith of the 
people that life must be good and have a meaning. “I could 
not be,” he said to himself, “such a fledgling dropped from a 
nest as I appear to be. If I wail as a fallen fledgling on its 
back in the grass does, it is because I know that a mother bore 
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me, cared for me, and loved me. Where is that mother? Who 
is that mother? Who else but God? God is, then, and loves 
me, and has something for me to do. The first thing neces- 
sary to give meaning and joy to life is to engage in your part 
of the Creator’s work, side by side with your fellows, in sympa- 
thy with the commonest of the people and in trust in God’s 
providence.” 

Thus through intense alternations of despair and hope, of 
darkness and glimmering light, Tolstoy at last groped his way 
to a faith in which he could rest. He had reached, through 
the deep waters, a rock that would hold him. Little by little 
he climbed higher and higher, studying the Gospels for him- 
self, till he has worked out a religion that he believes to be the 
pure and original teaching of Christ. We can never under- 
stand Christianity correctly, he believes, if we put the Old Tes- 
tament on a plane of equal inspiration with the New Testament, 
or take our creed from Paul, or the Apostolic Fathers, or the 
Councils of the fourth, sixth, or sixteenth century. But we 
must go to the words of Christ and see what he has himself 
taught. And when we find Christianity we shall see that what 
has alienated the intelligence and heart of men from the Gos- 
pels belongs not to that Gospel but to the parasitic tradition 
that has fastened itself upon it. 

To explaining and diffusing this Christianity of Christ he 
devotes himself henceforth. In the works entitled “My Re- 
ligion” and “The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching” he has made a 
systematic presentation of it: “To understand life we must 
know that the Source of life is Infinite Good, and that conse- 
quently the life of man is the same.” “This Divine Will is 
happiness, and therefore happiness is in that nature which God 
gives man. Therefore, the life of man must be devoted to 
happiness, to good works, and to love.” “All individual desires 
of the flesh are irreconcilable with the Source of good, and 
therefore man must renounce them and sacrifice the life of his 
body to the cause of goodness and to active love for his neigh- 
bor.” 

Tolstoy’s religion, we thus see, is a religion of life and for 
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life. It concerns itself with our existence here and now. The 
great mistake of the Church, however, says Tolstoy, is that it 
has turned its eyes away from the life that now is and thought 
only of the hereafter. The consequence of this doctrine is that 
professed Christians look upon the struggle for existence that 
raises hand against hand, that sets men to snatching the bread 
from each other’s mouth, and fighting and killing one another, 
as inevitable. The Christian considers it his business not to 
try to set this right, but to look on this world as a temporary 
inn, and make sure that by faith in what the Church teaches he 
may secure his salvation in the hereafter. 

Now, Tolstoy’s observations of the world show him five 
great temptations that assail men. And his study of the Gos- 
pels has disclosed to him five great commandments, proclaimed 
by Christianity, by obedience to which alone we can be saved 
from these temptations and secure this present salvation. These 
temptations are those to contempt and enmity, to debauchery, 
to swearing, to violence, to a selfish patriotism. And the three 
great commandments are given by Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount. (Matt. v. 21-28.) 

The first temptation is that to anger against men. The first 
commandment is therefore to offend no one and by no act to 
excite evil in others. And, as this tendency arises out of the 
fashion of separating ourselves from our fellows and looking on 
only a few as our equals, he “can no longer give any support 
to anything that lifts me above others.” “Everything that ever 
seemed to me right and important, such as honors, glory, civil- 
ization, the complications and refinements of existence, luxury, 
rich food, fine clothing, etiquette, have become for me wrong 
and despicable.” 

The second great temptation is licentiousness, and the sec- 
ond commandment to be in all things chaste and not to quit the 
wife we have taken. This abandoning of wives is the cause 
of all loose living in the world, and therefore amusements that 
are oil to the fire of sensuality, such as romantic literature, 
plays, operas, balls, are to be avoided. 

The third temptation is in the use of God’s name to sanction 
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impostures, and promising in advance to obey the commands 
of certain men, “when I ought to obey the commands of God 
alone.” The most terrible evils—war, imprisonment, capital 
punishment—are justified and made possible by this exacting of 
oaths. Therefore, the third commandment is never to take an 
oath, for we can promise nothing to men. 

The fourth temptation is the resort to violence for the re- 
sistance of evil. The use of force calls out force, and by seek- 
ing revenge we only teach others to do the same. We should 
therefore accept most literally the commandment, “Resist not 
evil.” “We should bear with all violence and never return it; 
if any one would deprive you of anything, yield to his wishes; 
if any one would force you to labor, labor; if any one would 
take away your property, abandon it at his command.” And, 
as what lead chiefly to this resort to violence are the institu- 
tions of private property and government, Tolstoy holds it 
no longer right to acquire property, nor sustain governments, 
nor act in a judicial capacity, “nor clothe myself with authority, 
nor encourage others in the exercise of authoritative adminis- 
tration.” 

The fifth temptation is the distinction that we make between 
compatriots and foreigners. But in the light of the Gospel we 
must recognize all men as the children of our Father and love 
all without distinction. And consequently “that imposture,” as 
Tolstoy calls it, of an exclusive patriotism ought to be dismis- 
sed; and services rendered to one’s own State at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of other men, such as military exploits, 
are detestable. Nor can we codperate with measures resulting 
from divisions between States, such as the collection of customs 
duties, taxes, the manufacture of arms, military service, and, 
for still stronger reasons, wars. The true Christian must re- 
nounce all war and do good to all men, whether they be for- 
eigners or compatriots. 

Tolstoy’s religion is thus no transcendental theosophy, float- 
ing in the interstellar spaces, but a practical morality of the 
most rigorous kind—a personal and social law radically re- 
constructive of both Church and State. He believes that this 
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alone will heal the grave diseases that afflict our modern civili- 
zation. In his book, “What to Do,” suggested by the census 
of Moscow and his personal experiences in its slums, he grap- 
ples with the same problem that in England and America so 
many are studying—the cause and possible remedy for the 
vice and poverty that fester in our great cities. 

Henry George startled our American society by maintaining 
that the cause of poverty lies in the unearned land-increment 
and the consequent inequality in the division of wealth. “To 
cure it,” says George, “tax land for its full rental value.” But 
to Tolstoy to give the poor a greater share than now of the 
common wealth will do no good. Money is an evil in itself. 
Its existence makes a wall of separation between men. It ex- 
empts one class of men from labor and incites or compels 
others tc overwork. The only remedy is to destroy altogether 
this wall of separation. The division of labor should not be 
in reference to classes, put personal, giving each man his share 
both in manual and intellectual labor. Good is to be done the 
poor only by personal contact and humane relations with them, 
without fear of dirt or contagion. The only property that 
exists for a man is himself. 

In the same line of thought run his stories. They are 
wonderfully quaint and ingenious illustrations of his principles, 
in the imaginative forms that imbed truths in the mind of the 
common people. For example, in the story of “The Seed as 
Big as a Hen’s Egg,” the excellence of universal manual labor 
and free land is exhibited. This seed is discovered in a cave, 
and after long investigation is found to be a rye seed. But 
why was it so large? None such grow nowadays. The only 
man who can give any hint about it is an old peasant, blind 
and hobbling on two crutches. He refers them to his father, 
whose sight is only beginning to fail and who uses only one 
crutch. He tells them that seed in his day was much larger 
than now, but to find seed like this one must go back to the 
grandfather’s day. The grandfather is brought in, who 
though so much older than the others yet walks erect and has 
keen eyes. He identifies the seed as that common in his own 
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day, but which has long ceased to grow. “Why is it,” he is 
asked, “that such seed used to grow but does not now, and, 
while your grandson needs two crutches and your son needs 
one, you walk with perfect ease—and have better sight than 
either ?” 

“Because,” replies the grandsire, “men have ceased to live 
by their own work and have begun to hanker after foreign 
things. My field was God’s earth. The land was free; there 
was no such thing as private ownership. Men only laid claim 
to their work. We lived for God, and did not lust after others’ 
possessions.” 

Again, in the tale of “Ivan the Fool,” Tolstoy seeks to show 
how much better absolute non-resistance is, even when a 
country is inhabited by foreign armies, than resistance. Ivan 
is a prince so foolish (as people think him) as to have in his 
dominions no money and no judges, no police or army, and 
every one supports himself by his own handiwork. The devil, 
therefore, naturally dislikes him, and tries to ruin him. He 
has failed already, however, in various cunning stratagems, al- 
though the same devices easily overcome Ivan’s brothers, who 
had bolstered themselves up both with armies and treasures. 
Then the devil renews his assault upon Ivan; and, as a sure 
means of overwhelming him, he stirs up the neighboring mon- 
archs to invade Ivan’s country. But when the invaders come 
in no army is to be found for them to fight; no one offers to re- 
sist them, but they are invited into the homes of the peaceful 
people. It becomes tiresome to the soldiers—all the excitement 
is gone: “It is like cutting kissel-jelly,” they say. “We cannot 
make war any longer.” Then they are commanded to burn the 
homes and grain, under penalty of death if they do not. But 
even then the fools offer no resistance, but only weep. “Why 
do ye evil for good?” “And it seemed so abominable to the 
soldiers themselves that the whole army took to its heels.” ~ 

If there were a society of Christian men that did evil to no 
one and gave of their labor for the good of others, such a 
society, Tolstoy affirms, would have no enemies ‘to kill or tor- 
ture them. The foreigners would take only what the members 
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of this society voluntarily gave. Where the members of a 
family are Christians and hold their lives for the service of 
others, no man will be found insane enough to kill such men 
or deprive them of the necessities of life. 

Such is the thorough-going Quakerism that Tolstoy ad- 
vocates. While in England and in America the Quaker Church 
seems fast dying out, in the midst of Russian aristocracy and 
despotism it raises its voice again, in tones more penetrating 
than those of Fox or Penn—a voice that two continents are 
listening to. And what adds special force to Tolstoy’s appeal 
is, that it is not with him a mere dream of the imagination or 
exhortation of the lips. What he preaches to others he prac- 
tises. An American pilgrim to his home, who passed a day 
with him, describes the distinguished novelist—a nobleman of 
rank and a wealthy land proprietor, as he is—as dressing in 
peasant garb, as cobbling shoes with his own hands, and as 
having passed the morning in spreading manure on the lands 
of a poor widow in the neighborhood. He associates on terms 
of perfect equality with the raggedest of the common people. 

On account of his mode of life, and the principles of faith 
ar.d conduct that Tolstoy has adopted, he has been branded 
by certain American critics as a “crank.” It is an undeserved 
stigma. Read the frank revelations in his “Confession,” and the 
book entitled “My Religion,” and notice how gradually he was 
led to his present faith; with what mental struggles and care- 
ful Scriptural and historical and theological examination it 
was attended; how logically the various parts of his system 
are built up; and what keen criticism of the weak points of 
our modern civilization they contain. Tolstoy but earnestly 
urges and would put into practise what the larger part of the 
Christian world has always theoretically held. 

To the preachers and the church-members who insist on 
the infallibility of every word of the New Testament and that 
the words of Christ must be literally interpreted and strictly 
obeyed, but who pursue wealth as feverishly as any who sup- 
port war, dueling, and lax divorce, Tolstoy’s brave consistency 
is a severe rebuke—a wholesome appeal to all consciences that 
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still are quick to face the dilemma they have so long ignored, 
and either frankly adopt a more liberal view of Christianity or 
act up to the faith they profess. 

As regards Tolstoy’s methods of reform, there is oppor- 
tunity, I believe, for just criticism. But the spirit and essence 
of his faith are in entire harmony with the spirit and essence 
of Christianity. If Tolstoy is to be pronounced a “crank,” 
then the most revered saints of Christendom—St. Augustine, 
St. Francis, George Fox, even the Master himself, Jesus Christ 
—must also be pronounced “cranks.” If he be a “crank,” still 
we may retort, as a bright writer has put it, “he is a crank that 
turns the right way,” and as long as his direction is right we 
may pardon a little eccentricity in the movement. 

Tolstoy’s gospel has two very different elements. There is 
on the one side the religious and spiritual element; on the 
other there are his social and politico-economic doctrines. 
And while in Tolstoy’s treatment of them and from his own 
point of view they are constantly united, nevertheless, in any 
candid judgment upon the new Quakerism that he would have 
the world adopt, these two elements ought to be distinguished 
and separately treated. 

Let me begin, then, with the second—his social, political, and 
economic doctrines. To lead the world back to a simpler mode 
of life and to more regular bodily exertion is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a wholesome thing to strive for. The abuses of wealth 
in our modern society—the follies, the dissipation, the ruin of 
mind and body that flow from it in too many cases—deserve 
all Tolstoy’s sarcasm, keen as its edge is. But to abolish money 
‘and all modern civilization, to renounce art and science and in- 
dividual property, as Tolstoy proposes, and to expect to secure 
universal happiness by such a return to the Stone Age, is the 
remedy of the dreamer. Our civilization has undoubtedly its 
defects; but barbarism is, in no measure, either morally, re- 
ligiously, or physically, superior to it. 

Strike out all wealth, all accumulated capital, all the inven- 
tions and machines of modern times, and compel a nation like 
the Russian or the English to support itself on manual labor 
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alone—and the struggle for existence and the hardships of 
existence would be increased tenfold. The land, in fact, could 
not begin to support a fraction of the people it now does. Tol- 
stoy accuses science and art of arrogating to themselves the 
right of idleness, and loading down the poor; as if the work 
of a Faraday or an Edison were not as much more severe than 
that of the navvy with his pick as it is more fruitful in its 
results! With modern machinery a small part of the com- 
munity supplies food and clothing for the rest. The trouble 
is not to find laborers, but business enough to keep the la- 
borers employed. If division of labor and all the higher pur- 
suits of education, art, science, knowledge, and amusement be 
discontinued; if personal and household servants be dis- 
missed, as Tolstoy would have them, and each man and woman 
attend to what simple cares the rude simplicity that Tolstoy 
now admires allows; if the author, the preacher, the artist, the 
musician, the physician abandon their head-work and seek in 
the fields those “callouses on the hand” without which a man 
is, in Tolstoy’s eyes, disgraced—such a change will only make 
the competition in the labor market sharper and the difficulty ° 
of keeping the wolf of hunger from the door harder than ever. 
In spite of the dark spots on our civilization, the progress of 
the common people in comfort, in justice, in social purity, in 
temperance, in moral and religious elevation has been most 
marked, and it is mainly due precisely to that class whom Tol- 
stoy would for the future suppress—the class who gain their 
living, not in the sweat of their brow, but in the ache of brain: 
the leaders in State and Church, in science, in culture, in re- 
form. 

Money and private property are things that, like everything 
. else, are prone to abuse; but they are not evils in themselves. 
On the contrary, they are the indispensable instruments of all 
social prosperity—the necessary incentives to industry, thrift, 
forethought, intelligence. The holding of land in common, not 
is severalty, was in early times a prevalent custom in many 
races all over the globe. But in all cases it has been found a 
failure, in the practical test that comes from the struggle for 
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life among tribes and nations, and has been superseded, in the 
progress of society, by private ownership. If its restoration 
would remedy the poverty and vice of nations, then such ob- 
scure parts of the earth as it still lingers in ought to be social 
paradises, free from all economic and moral ills. We have 
only to look at the village communities of India and our own 
Indian Territory to see how far this is from the truth. 

As a curious commentary on the free-land panacea, we find 
that the advice given by intelligent observers of our Indian 
problem is that the best remedy to cure the laziness, shiftless- 
ness, and dissipation prevalent among these wards of the nation 
is to divide up their common land into individual farms and 
throw the Indians on their own responsibility.. And another 
curious fact is that the colossal estates of Russia and England 
that are now exciting such criticism among the advocates of 
conmimunism are themselves the relics of the former communal 
system of land-holding existing in those nations, and never 
would have arisen without them. 

We shall never reach the root of the unequal national con- 
ditions among men until we go back to the unequal powers 
and faculties and moral character of men themselves. All pro- 
posed remedies that hope to abolish these differences are idle. 
The only wise thing to do is, not to seek to suppress them but 
to turn them to the use of humanity. To serve the world 
best, each should use, not his lowest talent but his highest—his 
most special and effective faculty. In the wondrous intermesh- 
ing of human interests that God has ordained, no man can build 
up a great commercial industry or publish a noble book with- 
out benefiting the rest of the world. There is no invention 
that advantages simply the inventor. The rich man who, by 
his liberal purchases of the handiwork of the poor, supports 
a hundred mechanics in honest industry does both them and 
society far more good than if he had given them an equivalent 
amount in alms. He does a hundred times more than if, as Tol- 
stoy would have him, he made his own shoes and hoed his 
corn himself. And while Count Tolstoy undoubtedly benefits 
his own health by working in the fields with his peasants, yet 
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for him to renounce literature altogether for such labor would 
be as far from helping the world in the best way as to use 
razors for our wood-chopping, Bibles for kindling stuff, or 
poets as beasts of burden. 

This is my first criticism on Tolstoy’s proposed reforms. 
And in regard to that other revolution that he would work in 
our ethics and politics,—his doctrine of absolute non-resis- 
tance, his proposed disuse of all force by the just and peaceable 
minded, leaving it as the monopoly of the robber and the 
tyrant, and the giving up of courts, police, taxes, govern- 
ments,—in this, also, I believe he has carried his enthusiasm 
for the reign of love and peace to a thoroughly impracticable 
extreme. Were all men perfectly peaceful, just, and un- 
selfish, such a method of living would undoubtedly be proper 
and wise. But in that case all exhortations to it would be un- 
necessary. ‘This spirit of love and peace is undoubtedly the 
spirit in which we should always act,—and its ideal is the 
goal that we should strive to attain. But, in the world in 
which we actually live, the conditions and material we have to 
deal with are too far from ideal to allow us always to prac- 
tise it. 

War is a barbarous way of settling disputes. All civilized 
nations ought to abandon it, submitting themselves to the de- 
cision of an international court. Police and constables and 
courts even are not ideal means of maintaining justice and 
order, but simply the /east of evils. Kindness should always 
be tried first. All the arts of moral suasion should be ex- 
hausted before physical force is resorted to. But there 
are those (such is the universal teaching of stern experience) 
too selfish, too imbruted, to be touched by these influences. 
They understand no argument but compulsion, and will cease 
from their robbery, their tyranny, their rioting, and their mur- 
dering only when forced to. Unless the good choose to give 
up the control of society into the hands of its wickedest mem- 
bers, allowing injustice and disorder and violence full rein, 
they must themselves maintain order and force equity. The 
only chance for any stable peace and righteousness in the 
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State is by so enthroning law upon the shoulders of force as 
to intimidate and suppress its disturbers. Tolstoy says he 
would shoot the bear that attacks him without hesitation, but 
to the man bent on murdering him or slaughtering his mother 
he would be entirely passive. But to my mind the man who 
deliberately murders an innocent human being is more of a 
wild beast than the bear and far less deserving of mercy. Such 
a murderer may have once been a man; but in the hour that 
he resolved on such a crime he renounced his birthright. 

Tolstoy quotes to Christians the word of Christ, “Resist not 
evil,” and declares it to have been meant as a commandment 
to be literally obeyed, without any exception. For my part 
I believe that he whom we consider the perfect man was not 
clestitute of that common sense which is the crowning quality 
in manhood, and that if we carry out the precept to that extent 
and under those conditions which common sense dictates we 
shall carry it as far as Christ ever meant us to. Did not the 
Master himself take a scourge of small cords and drive the 
traders, who had defiled the temple, out of the holy court, like 
sheep before his honest wrath? 

About fifty years ago, here in America, we had a large 
society of non-resistants, founded by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 
But when our civil war came it melted away like snow before 
April sunshine. There are crises when all that is noblest in 
man tells him that endurance has ceased to be a virtue, and 
that the man who would not desert the trusts that both the gen- 
erations that have gone and the generations that are to come 
look to him to guard must sacrifice not only peace but life it- 
self, if need be, in defense of the right. 

In reference to wealth, Tolstoy teaches the solidarity of the 
race—that the true life is the common life of all. But in refer- 
ence to government and social order he forgets it. It is pre- 
cisely for the sake of this common good—for our neighbors’ 
and children’s sake and that of generations yet unborn—that 
we are bound to vindicate justice and make right reign even 
at the cost of human life. Tolstoy has a profound faith that 
retribution will overtake the evil-doer—that Providence will 
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set all things right in due time. But how else does God’s retri- 
bution work than through his human agents, who valiantly 
and unflinchingly carry out his laws? How else does Provi- 
dence set right the world than through the stout-hearted and 
strong-armed champions of righteousness, who refuse to bow 
down to tyranny and injustice? All history shows that, when 
good men fail to codperate positively and earnestly in suppress- 
ing evil, God will not do their work for them. No man yet 
cleared the earth of weeds by gently folding his hands and al- 
lowing them to have their own way. No kingdom of peace 
and love and virtue will ever arise by simply giving wrong- 
doers universal license. 

Tolstoy’s methods of social and political reform seem to 
me, therefore, impracticable. But in view of Russian life their 
development does not appear strange. In its government, ad- 
ministration, and social and moral condition, Russia seems to 
be five centuries behind the age. In no country pretending to 
hold a place among civilized nations do there exist, I suppose, 
such arbitrary and cruel despotism, such high-handed disregard 
of law, such political jobbery and social corruption, such ex- 
tremes of barbaric luxury and squalid poverty, ignorance and 
inertia. The resort of Nihilists to assassinations and intimida- 
tions, and the reign of terror that their conspiracies have es- 
sayed to inaugurate, have so far only made matters worse. 
The resort to revolution in Russia is premature. Public opin- 
ion must first be enlightened and elevated; the moral at- 
mosphere must be purified and tempered. 

If Tolstoy’s denunciation of the use of force in any form, 
and his opposition to the whole governmental and military 
system be too sweeping, this exaggeration itself but serves the 
better to draw attention to these undoubted evils. I am in- 
clined to think that the very extremes into which Tolstoy’s 
New Quakerism has run are practically, for the present exi- 
gency in Russia, a good thing. It is one of those epochs when 
no moderate criticism, no reform propositions except those of 
the most radical sort, can stir the general apathy. Some of 
my readers will remember how it was here in the United States 
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in reference to that equally terrible abuse, slavery. For years 
reformers and clergymen had tried to rouse the people to a 
sense of its enormity, and to get something done, however little, 
to check the growth of the evil. But it was not until Garrison 
and Phillips dropped gentle expostulation to denounce the 
Constitution itself as a league with hell and a covenant with 
Satan, and to urge the dissolution of the Union as a lesser 
evil than to continue to be responsible for slavery, that the 
anti-slavery protest got any serious attention from either our 
statesmen or the great mass of our Northern people. 

One of the curious facts about human nature is this singu- 
lar tendency to hang back and to “split the difference” with 
any one who presents himself as its guide or monitor; to com- 
promise alike with its enemies and its own ideals and felt duty: 
so that if you want to get a man one mile ahead you must 
command him to go two; if you want the cloak, which you 
believe is your right, you must ask at the outset for both coat 
and cloak. Wise men have always understood this trait in 
human nature and acted on it. So I believe did Christ, in 
those maxims which, taken in that figurative and spiritual 
sense in which Christ uttered them, are so admirable, but which 
Tolstoy takes with such uncalled-for literalness. 

The very reasons, therefore, that show Tolstoy’s Scriptural 
interpretations and social theories to be unadapted for gen- 
eral acceptance make me believe that in Russia, weighed down 
under the incubus of its military tyranny, they will do good. 
Its very paradoxes arouse attention and supply perhaps the 
only present method of escape. 

Among Tolstoy’s late tales for the people, there are two 
of peculiar grace and sweetness. One is of two pilgrims who 
start to travel to Jerusalem and visit the holy tomb of Christ. 
One pilgrim on the way runs across a starving family and stays 
with them, to relieve their wants, till his money is exhausted 
and he has to return without making any pilgrimage. The 
other, looking carefully out for himself, pushes through to 
the Holy Sepulcher—only to find his charitable companion dis- 
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closed to him in a vision, as already before him, standing close 
to the holy of holies. 

In another story, a poor shoemaker is looking forward to 
the coming of the Lord, who in a dream has promised to visit 
him. At length through a series of exper:ences he finds out 
that it is in the form of the needy and tempted human beings 
about him that the Lord comes, and that the best honor and 
greeting we can give him is by deeds of loving-kindness and 
peace-making. “Where Love is, there God is also.” 

Yes; only where sympathy with our fellows and a helpful 
hand to uphold them in their hours of weakness exist is the 
Divine Spirit present. This is in truth the Christianity of 
Christ—the only genuine worship of God. In making love 
to man the supreme thing, Tolstoy is in line with all true 
teachers of religion. Through what methods this love may 
best work, in what form it may most wisely embody itself—as 
to this there may naturally be different opinions. Each country, 
each different age and exigency, has different needs. The 
essential thing is that the disinterested heart be the driving 
impulse; that every motive be high and pure, and every pur- 
pose beneficent and unselfish. 

To have the mind that was in Christ Jesus—to attain to 
the spirit of all-embracing, all-enduring Love that was in him: 
it is this mind and spirit rather than any special line of action 
or non-action that constitutes the Christian life. And it is 
this, and nothing short of this—in its most ardent enthusiasm, 
in its most universal exercise, in its wisest, most prudent, most 
scientific application—that can cure our social system of its 
evils and make of Christendom the kingdom of heaven on 
earth that it should be. 

James T. Brxsy, Px.D. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 





THE DIVINE QUEST; 


Or, THe AGE-LONG DREAM OF THE FRATERNAL STATE. 


(Number One.) 


“Old legends tell us of a Golden Age, 
When earth was guiltless—gods the guests of men, 
Ere sin had dimmed the heart’s illumined page, 
And prophet-voices say ’twill come again. 
O happy age! when Love shall rule the heart, 
And time to live shall be the poor man’s dower.” 
—Gerald Massey. 
T has been said that the dreams that nations dream come true; 
and certain it is that great moral or ethical ideals, which 
haunt the brains of earth’s noblest sons and persist from age 
to age, gaining in fulness, clearness, and symmetry as through 
successive civilizations they are handed down by the apostles 
of progress, are destined to be realized precisely in proportion 
as the mind of the people becomes awakened and the moral 
nature gains ascendency over animal instincts and selfish 
desires. 

The dream of the Fraternal State is older than civilization. 
In its earlier expression it came as a haunting memory of a 
half-forgotten dream—the fascinating wonder-story of an 
Elysium or an Edenic State, long since lost but some day to 
be regained. Far back in the dim past, where myths are 
mingled with facts and history is interwoven with legends, 
the student of human life is often startled by the prescience 
of the poets, prophets, and philosophers, as, while vaguely 
voicing the heart-hunger and hopes of humanity, they touch 
upon the great fundamental or basic principles that must 
be recognized by man and become the basis of social govern- 
ment in any civilization that endures—such as the solidarity 
of the race, the brotherhood of man, justice to all, equality of 
opportunity and privilege, and that love that makes justice a 
passion in the hearts of men. 
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These basic truths came vaguely at first before the minds 
even of the greatest prophets, philosophers, and lawgivers. 
They were at best but partial appearances, but gleams of light, 
but flashes of the fundamental verities, that for many ages did 
not extend beyond tribes, nations, or races. Later the under- 
lying principles of enduring progress gradually assumed nobler 
proportions ; and as the years vanished there arose from time 
to time great lawgivers, such as Moses and Solon, who not 
only voiced the best ideals of justice present among their 
people, but at times revealed the presence of inspirational 
glimpses far in advance of their age. Statesmen and execu- 
tives also arose who in a more or less enlightened manner 
sought to emphasize the duties of society to its less fortunate 
children, and thus expressing in a degree at least the fra-~ 
ternal spirit that is the thread of gold extending along the 
highway of progress and broadening and brightening as civil- 
ization moves toward the day. 

A striking example of this character is furnished by the 
ancient Athenian statesman, Pisistratus, who on coming into 
power found the city thronged with beggars. Poverty flaunted 
itself on every hand, and, as men must eat to live, crime went 
hand in hand with starvation. 

“Why do you not work and earn a home, food, and raiment ?” 
inquired the ruler. 

“We have no opportunity,” came the prompt reply. 

“There is plenty of idle land.” 

“True, but what would result if the poor man attempted to 
till it without the permission of those who claim to own it; and 
if the land was free, how could we earn a livelihood without a 
penny wherewith to buy seeds, tools, or beasts to till the soil?” 

There was justice in the reply, and the statesman at once set 
to work to portion out the idle land around Athens. The 
seeds, tools, and beasts necessary for cultivation were furnished 
the poor of Athens by the State, after which the ruler forbade 
begging in the city. As a result uninvited poverty disappeared ; 
the idle land yielded abundantly; all the people were blessed 
through the plenteous harvests; the class that had been a bur- 
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den became prosperous, independent, and a blessing to the 
State. Such, indeed, was the transformation that for long 
generations men were wont to speak of the Golden Age of 
Pisistratus. 

At a later date Plato presented a far higher and broader 
vision of social justice than had hitherto been voiced by poet, 
philosopher, or idealist—a vision limited in a degree by the 
circumscribed horizon of the civilization of the age in which 
it was born, but, time and circumstances considered, marvelous 
in its philosophic breadth of thought, in its prophetic reach 
into the distant future, and in its grasp of certain great funda- 
mental truths upon which the laws of civilization and progress 
depend. Plato was followed by Cicero and others who evi- 
dently gained inspiration and ideals from the master mind of 
Hellas. 

The noble idealism of Plato was complemented by luminous 
glimpses of truth from certain leaders of that austere and 
prosaic school of thinkers, the Stoics. Thus, for example, 
we find Epictetus impressing upon his disciples ethical verities 
and rules of conduct, which prove that the basic law of the 
solidarity of society and the mutual dependence of all the 
units that make up the State, which is now for the first time 
taking hold of the popular imagination in a large way, was 
thus early apprehended by this philosopher. On one occasion 
Epictetus said: 

“You are citizens of the Universe, and a part of it; not a 
subordinate but a principal part. You are capable of compre- 
hending the divine economy and considering the connection 
of things. What does the character of a citizen imply? To 
hold no private interest ; to deliberate of nothing as a separate 
individual, but rather like the hand or the foot, which if they 
had reason and comprehended the conditions of Nature would 
never presume or desire but with reference to the whole.” 

The luminous flashes of truth and the illustrations of sincere 
attempts of lawgivers and rulers to incorporate into practise 
noble dreams and ideals far in advance of their age were, 
however, only isolated examples of the presence of a gleam of 
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the larger law of life that foreshadowed the rise of justice 
and the advent of the spirit of fraternity. But until the com- 
ing of the Great Nazarene these were but solitary voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness of life—iconoclastic utterances spoken 
in an almost unknown tongue; because no thought was more 
foreign to the great peoples of earth than that of a common 
origin of life, or that all men were brothers. The Jew was 
proud and exclusive, confident that he belonged to a peculiar 
people who were the special object of the affection of Deity. 
Ail other nations were called Gentiles—as a term of reproach. 
To him they were common and unclean. To the Greek all 
save the Hellenes were barbarians; while nowhere was found 
greater self-satisfaction or a more pronounced feeling of 
superiority than among the free citizens of Imperial Rome. 

It remained for Jesus to declare the solidarity of life. He 
and his accredited disciples laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of the Fraternal State when they taught that all races 
and peoples sprang from a common source of being, from 
One Father; that that Father was no respecter of persons, and 
whose impartiality was beautifully symbolized by the sun, dew, 
and rain, which refreshed and nourished alike the tree, fruit, 
flower, and the wayside weed. 

In the teachings of Jesus and the Gospels that his disciples 
proclaimed, Deity no longer dwelt apart from man—cold, in- 
different, and cynical. No; He was at all times to be con- 
sidered as the All-Father. Hence followed the necessary 
corollary that all men were brothers. Moreover, Jesus in the 
Golden Rule and in his code of ethics rendered the Fraternal 
State inevitable so soon as society would or could accept his 
teachings in a life-molding or compelling way. 

In the teachings of the New Testament this great fact of the 
common source of life is constantly dwelt upon. Thus we are 
told that “God made of one blood all nations of men” (Acts 
xvii. 24-26) ; and again that “There is one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all” (Eph. iv. 
4-6). 

Here was a conception of Deity strange and revolutionary 
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alike to Jew, Greek, and Roman. True, to the former the 
idea of one God was nothing new; but the doctrine that this 
Deity was a common Father of all men, and not a respecter 
of persons, was as wholly revolutionary and inimical to Jewish 
racial prejudice and to all preconceived ideas as it was funda- 
mental to a true scientific conception of a Fraternal State or 
a love-knit federated world; while to the Romans and Greeks 
monotheism was revolutionary. In the Pantheon were rival 
and warring gods and goddesses. Hatred and discord were 
not unknown to Olympia. Jealousy and struggle and unrest 
were the heritage of gods as well as of men. Into this con- 
fused thought-world came the new declaration of a common 
origin of life, of a Deity who was a Father, and whose love en- 
compassed and enfolded all mankind. 

If God is Father of all, and if He made of one blood all na- 
tions, then all men are brothers or comrades and neighbors, 
to be loved and cared for even as one loves himself; and, lest 
men should in after years deny their obligations to those whom 
in their pride they might consider their inferiors, Jesus gave 
a striking illustration of who is the “neighbor” in the beautiful 
parable of the good Samaritan. And when the apostles went 
forth to preach it was to the once despised Gentile as well as 
to the Jew that they carried this wonderful new evangel of 
love-knit fraternity. No man henceforth was to be called com- 
mon or unclean. And how pregnant with the vital spirit of the 
Fraternal State are the ethical teachings of Jesus and his 
disciples !— 

“All things, therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” ( Matt. vii. 12). “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” [This last command is 
solemnly repeated by the apostle Paul, who in his letter to the 
Galatians (v. 14) says: “For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: that thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

“Render to no man evil for evil. . . . If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. . . . Be not 


overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” (Romans xii. 
17, 20, 21.) 
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“He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law. ° 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” (Romans xiii. 8-10.) 

“Then said he also to him that bade him, When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; lest they also 
bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind; and thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot recompense 
thee.” (Luke xiv. 12, 13.) 


It will be seen that the key-note of Christ’s law of conduct 
is found in that all-comprehending Love that goes out to all 
mankind, and most freely of all to the poor, the down-trodden, 
the oppressed, and the unfortunate ones. His life also grandly 
filled the measure of his teachings. Possessed of marvelous 
insight and power, with life’s trials and temptations on every 
hand, he denied himself a home and the common comforts of 
life, that he might mingle with the lowly, the sick, the afflicted 
and sin-burdened, and help them. To the woman taken in sin 
he cries, “Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” 
To the leper, instead of drawing back with aversion, he goes 
forward and touches his decaying flesh, saying, “I will; be 
thou made clean.” In the presence of the heart-broken sister 
of his friend, Lazarus, Jesus wept. Always and at all times, 
not only the idea of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, but also a passionate love for life’s unfortunate 
ones, gleamed and glowed from his life. 

Jesus did not pretend to expound a theory of social govern- 
ment. He knew that there could be no such thing as a Fra- 
ternal State until man came to a recognition of the solidarity 
of life—till he accepted the great fundamental truth of the 
brotherhood of man, with all it implied. He knew, further- 
more, that the Golden Rule and the laws of conduct that he 
broadly outlined must take a firm hold of a considerable part 
of society before a government based on liberty, love, justice, 
and equality of opportunity would be possible. Therefore, he 
addressed himself primarily to the individual, but at the same 
time he laid broad and deep the foundations of the Fraternal 
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State, teaching laws of conduct that, if lived up to by his dis- 
ciples, would create a social state that would blossom in the 
beauty of justice and love whenever a people became Christian 
in deed as well as in name. 

The early Church, ere it began to compromise with the self- 
seeking spirit of the Jewish and the pagan world, translated 
the spirit of Jesus’ teachings into life; for we are told that— 

“The multitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul; neither said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own; but they had all things com- 
mon.” (Acts iv. 32.) 

And again: 

“Neither was there any among them that lacked : for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down at 
the apostles’ feet : and distribution was made unto every man ac- 
cording as he had need.” (Acts iv. 34, 35.) 

It was not to be expected that a philosophy of life so radic- 
ally revolutionary and opposed to popular prejudice and to the 
passions and ambitions of the rich and powerful of earth would 
make instant headway. But the magnificent attempt of the early 
Church to carry out the luminous ethics of Jesus in daily life 
must ever remain a golden moment in the history of human 
ascent, and an inspiration as well as proof positive of thie 
intent of Jesus and his disciples to carry the religion of Fra- 
ternity at least into the lives of all who claimed to be the 
followers of the Great Nazarene. The revolutionary theory, 
however, was ere long choked by the tares of worldliness, the 
lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. 
The Church sought to win over the State. Compromises fol- 
lowed, with the result that the Church became far more secular 
than the world became, in a true sense, Christianized. And 
Rome, corrupt, brutalized, and enervated, reeled forward like a 
drunken colossus toward her ruin. The northern Barbarians 
overpowered the Mistress of the World, and then came that 
long night-time of feudalistic anarchy which we call the Dark 
Ages—a time of war, turmoil, strife, and slaughter. Lords, 
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barons, chiefs, and petty kings warred against one another 
and despoiled the lands of their adversaries. Society was 
divided into three classes—small groups of masters or rulers, 
the retainers, and the serfs. The latter slaved to create wealth 
to enrich the lords and to support the retainers. 

It was a time of eclipse for learning, science, art, and prog- 
ress, in the large or modern sense of those terms. Interminable 
strife and social anarchy paralyzed society, retarded develop- 
ment, and overcast Europe like a mighty pall. 

At length, however, a change stole over Western civilization. 
There came a new awakening, so deep and profound that it 
touched life on every side. The Dark Ages faded before the 
light of Modern Times. Again the dream of the Fraternal 
State came into bold relief against the dark background of 
oppression, greed, and selfishness that prevailed; and with the 
new impetus in the ideal world came a startling story of the 
strange socialistic civilization of the Incas found in the newly- 
discovered Western world. 

B. O. FLower. 


Boston, Mass. 





ORIGIN OF AMERICAN POLYGAMY. 

HE object of this article is to lay before the readers of 

Tue AreENA as clear and brief a statement of the origin 

of plural marriage—or polygamy, as it is usually called in 

America—as the space allotted will permit. In order to do 

this it will be necessary first to make a statement of the relig- 

ious movement with which it is supposed the practise origin- 
ated. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints was insti- 
tuted April 6, 1830, in Seneca, Fayette County, New York, 
being organized with six members out of about thirty be- 
lievers, among whom was Joseph Smith, who became the pre- 
siding elder of the church, which position he held until his 
death. 

The church claimed divine origin in that it was organized 
by virtue of direct revelation, its foundation principles and 
articles of faith being formulated upon such revelation, given 
both before and after the organization took place. These di- 
rections and principles included declarations of belief in God 
the Father, Christ the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and presented 
ordinances by which members affiliating with the church be- 
came identified with the body of Christ as understood by all 
religionists, and were entitled to receive testimony by which 
the fact that Jesus was the Christ was confirmed. These prin- 
ciples also involved the subject of the Sabbath, or Lord’s Day, 
and rules establishing and to govern the domestic relation. 

In 1831, by virtue of commandments received by revelation, 
among other directions given to the church is the following: 
“Thou shalt love thy wife with all thy heart, and shalt cleave 
unto her and none else.” Not long after this was received, a 
mission was undertaken among the Shakers, who as an article 
of faith discarded the marriage relation, and the question arose 
as to what should be the character of the teaching of the 
elders who should undertake this mission. The matter was 
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made a subject of prayer, and in answer thereto the following 
was received : 


“And again I say unto you, that whoso forbiddeth to marry 
is not ordained of God, for marriage is ordained of God unto 
man; wherefore it is lawful that he should have one wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh, and all this that the earth might 
answer the end of its creation, and that it might be filled with 
the measure of man, according to his creation before the world 
was made.” 


On August 17, 1835, a solemn assembly was held at Kirk- 
land, Ohio, at which an agreement upon articles of doctrine 
and faith was reached and prepared for publication to the 
church and the world. Among these articles of belief, the 
following touching the marriage relation was adopted: 


“Marriage should be celebrated with prayer and thanks- 
giving; and at the solemnization the persons to be married, 
standing together, the man on the right and the woman on 
the left, shall be addressed by the person officiating, as he shall 
be directed by the Holy Spirit; and if there be no legal ob- 
jections he shall say, calling each by their names: “You both 
mutually agree to be each other’s companion, husband and 
wife, observing the legal rights belonging to this condition; 
that is, keeping yourselves wholly for each other, and from 
all others, during your lives.’ And when they have answered 
‘Yes,’ he shall pronounce them ‘husband and wife’ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by virtue of the laws of the 
country and authority vested in him: ‘May God add his bless- 
ings and keep you to fulfil your covenants from henceforth 
and forever. Amen.’” 


“All legal contracts of marriage made before a person is 
baptized into this church should be held sacred and fulfilled. 
Inasmuch as this Church of Christ has been reproached with 
the crime of fornication and polygamy, we declare that we 
believe that one man should have one wife, and one woman but 
one husband, except in case of death, when either is at liberty 
to marry again.” 

This declaration of belief in regard to the domestic rela- 
tion was formulated and published upon the consideration of 
the quotations from the revelations cited above, and upon the 
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further understanding that at the creation there had been pro- 
vided but one companion in wedlock for either man or woman, 
as stated in Genesis: “Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall 
be one flesh.” 

This is interpreted by Jesus in Matthew xix. 4-6, to limit 
the relation, by his rendition, to one of either sex in the mar- 
riage bond. In striking confirmation of these texts quoted 
from the Old and the New Testaments, the Book of Mormon, 
which is recognized as revelation to the church and is sup- 
posed by some to have been the source of inspiration to Joseph 
Smith and the church, provides distinctly for the duality of 
the marriage relation; and it may be news to the readers 
of THe Arena that this book, which is so generally contemned 
by religious contemporaries of the church, contains provisions 
so strongly denunciatory of the dogma of plural marriage, 
or polygamy. The following quotation from the Book of 
Mormon will show clearly what is meant by the above state- 
ment : 


“For, behold, thus saith the Lord, This people begin to 
wax in iniquity; they understand not the scriptures: for they 
seek to excuse themselves in committing whoredoms, because 
of the things which were written concerning David, and Solo- 
mon his son. Behold, David and Solomon truly had many 
wives and concubines, which thing was abominable before me, 
saith the Lord; wherefore, thus saith the Lord, I have led 
this people forth out of the land of Jerusalem, by the power of 
mine arm, that I might raise up unto me a righteous branch 
from the fruit of the loins of Joseph. Wherefore, I, the Lord 
God, will not suffer that this people shall do like unto them of 
old. Wherefore, my brethren, hear me, and hearken to the 
word of the Lord: For there shall not any man among you 
have save it be one wife; and concubines he shall have none: 
For I, the Lord God, delighteth in the chastity of women. 
And whoredoms are an abomination before me: thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts. . . . Wherefore, this people shall keep 
my commandments, saith the Lord of Hosts, or cursed be 
the land for their sakes.” 


The foregoing is sufficient to show that at the institution 
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and during the formative period of the church the marriage 
relation was clearly understood to be monogamic. Joseph 
and Hyrum Smith, the chief officers of the church and princi- 
pal exponents of its principles, presided over the church until 
their death, which occurred June 27, 1844, they being shot 
to death by a mob while awaiting trial in the county jail at 
Carthage, Hancock County, Illinois, it being believed by those 
who thus killed them that, were they allowed a fair trial before 
the proper courts of the State, they would be acquitted of any 
charge against them. 

During the fourteen years of their active missionary work 
the membership of the church had increased from six at its 
organization to a number variously estimated from 150,000 to 
200,000 in the United States, Europe, and the Islands. In all 
the States and Territories in which the church had local or- 
ganizations the laws were prohibitive of bigamy or polygamy, 
providing punishment by fine and otherwise for any infrac- 
tion of the monogamic rule. That plural marriage or polyga- 
my was not a church tenet at any time during the lifetime of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith is very clearly established by the 
fact that there cannot be found any public statement in ser- 
mon, tract, treatise, or paper written or published by any officer 
of the church or any persons by their direction either advo- 
cating or defending the dogma. 

The following statements by persons who have written 
upon the subject of Mormonism, and who were strongly par- 
tizan opponents of the church and its doctrine, are good col- 
lateral evidence upon the point. 

From “History of the Mormons,” by A. M. Smucker: “It is 
utterly incredible that Joseph Smith—who, great impostor that 
he was, never missed an opportunity to denounce seducers and 
adulterers as unfit to enter into his church—should have been 
concerned directly or indirectly in proceedings like these; 
though it is scarcely surprising that, when such stories had 
been circulated by men whom the Prophet had thwarted or 
reprimanded, there should have been found some persons will- 
ing to credit them.” 
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William Hepworth Dixor, in his “New America,” makes the 
following statements: “Many of these non-pluralist saints ex- 
ist in Missouri and in Illinois. Even among those who fondly 
cling to their church at Salt Lake City, it is apparent to me 
that nineteen in twenty have no interest, and not much faith, 
in polygamy. The belief that their founder, Joseph, never 
lived in this objectionable state is widely spread. . . . Still, 
no proof has ever vet been adduced to show that Joseph either 
lived as a polygamist or dictated the revelation in favor of a 
plurality of wives. That he did not openly live with more than 
one woman is admitted by all—or by nearly all; and, so far 
as his early and undoubted writings are concerned, nothing 
can be clearer than that his feelings were opposed to the doc- 
trines and practises which have since his death become the 
high notes of his church.” 

Frederick C. Lee, a Methodist preacher, said in the San 
Francisco Examiner, March 5, 1899: “I will here state that 
polygamy constituted no part of Mormonism as originally set 
forth by Joseph Smith. In fact the Book of Mormon expressly 
prohibits it in these words: ‘Wherefore I, the Lord God, will 
not suffer that this people do like unto them of old. For there 
shall not any man among you have save it be one wife; and 
concubines he shall have none.” 

Mrs. Stenhouse, writing from her personal association with 
the church, in her work against Mormonism, states: “The 
reader must remember that at that time (1849) polygamy was 
unheard of as a doctrine of the saints; and blood-atonement, 
the doctrine that Adam is God, together with the polytheism 
and priestly theocracy of after years, were things undreamed 
of.” 

Mrs. C. V. Waite, wife of the Hon. C. B. Waite, in 1876 
Chief Justice in Utah, in writing upon Mormonism, says: 
“Previous to the year 1852, it was also an orthodox principle 
of the Mormon religion that a man should have but one wife, 
to whom he should be true and faithful. . . . But the great- 
est change of all in the Mormon religion, made by Brigham 
Young, was the introduction and establishment of polygamy. 
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This was no part of the Mormon system of religion as origin- 
ally established. On the contrary, it was expressly repudiated 
by all the Mormon writers and speakers previous to 1852, and 
in Europe for some years afterward.” 

To these evidences from outside sources may be added the 
following statements made by members of the Utah Church, 
which may serve to fix the time when plural marriage, or po- 
lygamy, was introduced as a tenet into the faith of a portion 
of the church. 

George Q. Cannon, a man well known to the public in con- 
nection with the church in Utah, stated in an address, June 11, 
1871: “A prevalent idea has been that this prejudice against 
us owes its origin and continuation to our belief in a plurality 
of wives ; but when it is recollected that the mobbings, drivings, 
and expulsions from cities, counties, and States which we en- 
dured, and our exodus to these mountains, all took place be- 
fore the revelation of that doctrine was publicly known, it 
will be seen that our belief in it has not been the cause of per- 
secution. . . . Joseph and Hyrum Smith were persecuted 
to death previous to the church having any knowledge of this 
doctrine.” 

Hiram B. Clawson, a son-in-law of President Brigham 
Young, referring to the driving of the church from Illinois, 
said: “Polygamy at that time was unknown among those of 
the Mormon faith. . . . The doctrine of polygamy was not 
promulgated until they got to Salt Lake—not in fact until some 
little time after they arrived there.” 

Brigham Young stated to Senator Trumbull at Salt Lake 
City in 1869: “As to our institutions, we know we are right; 
and polygamy, which you object to, was not originally a part 
of our system, but was adopted by us as a necessity after we 
came here.” 

From these evidences it is clear that plural marriage was 
not a tenet of the church nor practised prior to the death of 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith in 1844. It now remains to fix the 
date when the tenet and its practise were introduced and be- 
came a part of the creed and history of so-called Mormonism. 
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On August 29, 1852, as stated by Mrs. Waite, this change 
in regard to the domestic relation was made. It is declared 
that upon that date, at a special conference held in Salt Lake 
City, by order of President Brigham Young, he being present, 
a so-called revelation said to have been received by Joseph 
Smith July 12, 1843, was read by Elder Orson Pratt and a 
sermon in its defense preached by him, in which he made the 
following statement: “It is quite unexpected to me, brethren 
and sisters, to be called upon to address you upon the principle 
that has been named, namely, a plurality of wives. It is rather 
new ground for me; that is, I have not been in the habit of 
publicly speaking upon this subject; . . . consequently, we 
shall have to break up new ground.” 

This was eight years, two months, and two days after the 
death of Joseph Smith. There has been no sufficient account- 
ing for the whereabouts of this document during this interim 
of over eight vears, nor has the identity of the document itself 
been sufficiently established. President Young makes the 
statement in reference to it that it was in his private posses- 
sion under lock and key, and its existence was known only to 
himself and possibly a few others whom he may have chosen 
to make acquainted with its existence. Further than this, the 
document presented by President Young was stated by him to 
be a copy only, and that the original had been burned by 
Emma, the wife of Joseph Smith, whom he married January 
18, 1827, in South Bainbridge, New York. 

In reference to this charge against the wife of the Prophet, 
she distinctly affirmed during her lifetime after the death of her 
husband that she neither saw, read, nor heard read, was not in 
possession of, nor burned any such document; hence, the only 
evidence upon which the identity of the document is presented 
or sustained is that of President Brigham Young. This, taken 
with the statements of President Young, H. B. Clawson, G. Q. 
Cannon, and Elder Orson Pratt, as heretofore quoted, proves 
conclusively that the dogma or practise of plural marriage, or 
polygamy, was not introduced by Joseph Smith, but by Brigham 
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Young and those who were associated with him, August 29, 
1852. 

It may be urged that women of Utah have stated to the 
public that they were the wives of the Prophet Joseph Smith; 
but the evidences of such relationship will not stand the test 
of examination. This has been amply proved by the fact that 
in a suit prosecuted by the Reorganized Church against a body 
of believers in Independence, Missouri, for the possession of a 
piece of land once held by the original church at that place, 
and in which suit the Utah Church took an active part, testi- 
mony was taken in Salt Lake City and submitted in said case 
tried before Judge John F. Philips, of the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Western Division of the Western District 
of Missouri—which testimony failed utterly to maintain the 
statements of said Utah women. Besides this, the Prophet’s 
wife, Emma, and her immediate family, deny all knowledge of 
any such relationship existing ; and it is also a fact that no chil- 
dren were born to the Prophet Joseph Smith except by his legal 
and only wife Emma, whose marriage has been noticed here- 
tofore. 

The evidences of such alleged marriages have been carefully 
and repeatedly examined and found to be insufficient, and the 
production of offspring by such alleged marriages has been 
persistently challenged upon the part of the sons of the Prophet 
for the last forty and more years. 

Two of the sons of the Prophet have traveled in Utah and 
the adjacent territory for many years, and have always been 
ready to present their views in opposition to plural marriage 
and have demanded their right as the sons of Joseph Smith 
to defend him against the allegation that he was the responsible 
agent in the introduction of plural marriage into the tenets of 
the church. These men are still ready and willing to main- 
tain their contention, and to dispute the claims made by any 
that Joseph Smith, their father, either taught or practised 
plural marriage. Josern SMITH. 

Lamoni, Iowa. 








THE MOTIVE OF MASTERY. 


$¢\ 7 OU will have to change human nature before you can 

accomplish your end in that reform!’ What enthusi- 
astic reformer has not had his blood chilled by the wet blanket 
that invariably accompanies these words? They greet us on 
every hand, and come with the same readiness from the sa- 
loonist and the minister of the Gospel. The worst thing about 
this statement is its truth. And it behooves us carefully to 
examine what it may mean, and to see whether or not the 
task set us is an impossible one. 

Clearly, by the expression “human nature” cannot be meant 
the present bodily structure of the human race. The physical 
type and pattern has been perfected. And since it is not a 
physical fact that is to be considered, it must be a psychical one. 
It is truly the minds—the thinking nature of men—that must 
be changed. But neither does this mean the method or system 
of thinking ; the logical method, inductive or deductive, is quite 
satisfactory for all purposes thus far. Nor is it that part of 
man’s mind which has to do with the perception of the facts 
round about him; though this may and probably does need a 
training better than that which it now ordinarily receives, it 
does not need to be radically changed. Memory, reason, per- 
ception—the faculties of man—are not in need of change, ex- 
cept such as would come through a more thorough training. 
Where, then, does the great necessity for a change lie? 

Probably all will agree that it lies in the motives that furnish 
the dynamics for these faculties and determine the method of 
their use. And yet here we may not rush in recklessly and 
demand an entire reconstruction. There are those who would 
say that new motives should be substituted for all those which 
now actuate men; but this can hardly be true. The motive of 
pleasure, which is most commonly attacked in this connection, 
is after all one of the normal motives, and needs only to be 
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properly balanced by others to serve a useful and even essen- 
tial part in man’s life. The motive of self-preservation, the 
first instinct of man, may not be removed and leave him a 
normal being. 

It may safely be said that those motives which relate to a 
man’s personal existence and comfort may be left practically 
unmolested, except as they will naturally modify one another. 
It is when the motives of the man reach out and attempt to 
shape his relations to other men that we must begin carefully 
to scrutinize them. Especially will this view of the matter ap- 
pear to be the true one when we realize that what we are 
considering is that change in human nature which is to have 
its effect in various directions in a changed social order. 

Among those motives which at present may be found to be 
dominant in the life of the average man there are none more 
common than what may be termed the motive of mastery. 
And to show that this is the point at which this change is to be 
which is to result in such desirable effects upon the common 
life will be the object of this paper. 

Now, it is not wrong for a man to have pleasure; but for 
him to seek his pleasure in the mastery of the lives of other 
men, thus destroying or limiting the possibility of their pleas- 
ure, is not a thing to be commended. There can be no objec- 
tion to a man seeking the preservation of his own life; but we 
have come to count that man a coward who would seek to pre- 
serve his own life by the mastery over and sacrifice of other 
lives. Evidently much of the evil of our present mode of liv- 
ing can be traced in this way to that which has come to be the 
dominant trait of our civilization—the present control of the 
lives and powers of the many by and for the benefit of the 
few. This is the meaning of the saloon problem, of the eco- 
nomic problem, and of the political problem in our cities. 

We have proved time and again that there is no gain in a 
change of masters. What is wanted is the abolition of the 
master. That once safely accomplished, we reasonably expect 
the slave to attend to his own disappearance as a slave. So 
long as men are willing to be masters, so long will they and 
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others suffer from the ills of slavery. Not until an effective 
majority can be found willing to be something less, or greater, 
than masters of other men, will it be found possible to abolish 
the evils of slavery. Men are slaves because they cannot help 
themselves. The slave is the captive, in all history. It is fool- 
ish to find fault with men for being willing to be slaves: no man 
would be anything but a master if he could help himself. Men 
are masters because they can help themselves, though they be 
in the minority, as the masters have always been. But it is be- 
cause the mass of men think that they see an advantage in the 
idea of mastery—an advantage the fruit of which they are 
willing and hopeful some day to reap for themselves—that 
they have been willing to tolerate the idea and principle so long 
upon the earth, and themselves be the subjects of the mastery 
of other men. 

It is very evident that the ambition of every man to-day, be he 
poor or rich, is to be a master. It is not that there are few 
for whom this is the controlling motive, but that there are many. 
The majority wish to realize this kind and type of power, and 
are willing to be masters: for no sooner is one master—whether 
of political power or of economic control—thrown from his 
place than a thousand are struggling to succeed him, and un- 
willing that the place should be abolished. If it were true 
that only a few are actuated by this motive, it would not take 
very long for the master to disappear from the face of the 
earth; for the masters have always been the members of a con- 
stantly moving procession, whose ranks are formed as they 
fail by ‘new aspirants for the curse of fame and power. 

On investigation we shall find that this motive of mastery 
is contrary to two well-established laws of human life. The 
first is the law of greatness in the development of individual 
character ; the second is the law of social progress. 

The law of greatness in individual character is, that great- 
ness comes not through the mastery of others, primarily, but 
through the mastery of self. He is the greatest, not who is 
the master of all, but who has by a development of himself 
beyond the common become the servant of all. The highest 
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human powers are of such a nature that when used exclusively 
for the benefit of the individual they are self-destructive. Ac- 
cordingly, he who would attain the highest development of 
character must once and for all give up the motive of mastery. 
Masters are needed only in barbarous times, and to drive men 
to the tasks of barbarism; and according as men rise above 
the barbaric level they come to have higher ideals of the in- 
dividual life—ideals that would not be fulfilled by the most 
magnificent, barbaric splendor of mastery. This is the result 
of that process which we call education. 

But the tendency and result of all education is self-mastery : 
its motive is constantly and directly the mastery from within. 
This is increasingly true as the man comes to recognize that 
there is more to be conquered within than without, and also 
that once the inner forces are under control the outer world is 
comparatively easy of conquest. We need, of course, to ac- 
knowledge that this training acquired in the mastery of self 
may be very efficient in securing a mastery over those who 
have not achieved a like self-control. We need also to see that 
the lesson of history is that every man who has selfishly used 
his powers for the mastery of other lives has had to pay the 
penalty sooner or later. 

It is also obvious that, among those who have had equal 
benefits of education, this training in self-mastery will come 
to have two results at least, viz.: (1) a refusal to be mastered 
by others, arising from the sense of individual worth increased, 
together with the power successfully to defy the mastery of 
others, and (2) a codperation in matters cf common interest 
arising from the obvious advantage to be gained in this way. 
But in a system of codperation masters are not needed, though 
administrators may be convenient. 

Nor is this the only principle inherent in humanity against 
which the man who holds the motive of mastery must struggle ; 
for it is also a law of social progress that society advances in 
the degree that men codperate. Less and less is mastery, or 
even leadership, the dominant factor in human affairs. Just 
in the degree that men have ceased to find profit for them- 
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selves in the idea of mastery, and have chosen as the method 
of the common life some less centralized source of direction 
and initiative, ¢e.g., in government, has progress been made. 
The direction of political progress is from the tyrant to the 
statesman. Ghengis Khan was a tyrant, and he conquered; 
Bismarck was an organizer, and he bound together the scattered 
principalities of the German Empire; Gladstone was not the 
dictator, he was the inspiration, of the English people; while 
William McKinley, the latest idol of the American people, was 
such a leader and was so effective in his life, because he “kept 
his ear to the ground,” and listened to the tramp of the in- 
telligent multitudes of America, before he determined the di- 
rection his action was to take. 

An editorial in the Jndependent some time ago expressed 
this in the following terms: “There are some indications that 
leadership in national politics in its old conception is disappear- 
ing. In our country there has been no one since Mr. Blaine 
who could fairly be described as a political leader.” While 
the article is not consistent throughout, yet we find in it other 
such striking phrases as these: “The people, who form their 
own opinions and guide their own actions, are thus both in 
less need of leadership and more impatient of it.” And again: 
“The welfare of the nation is safer with the nation than with 
any individual of it.” All of this is described as being the re- 
sult of the increasing complexity of political movements and 
of the higher education of the people. Thus it becomes evi- 
dent to us that the codperation that is the sign and function of 
a higher type of life is hindered only by two things—selfish 
ambition for mastery over others and ignorance. The latter 
can be remedied by education; the former demands a “change 
in human nature.” 

This motive of mastery found its chief expression formerly 
in the sphere of political affairs. It did not vanish by the ab- 
dication of the king, but as a result of the growth of opinion 
among the people that it was not profitable for them, and 
neither necessary nor right, for the king to rule them. 

The same motive finds expression to-day in our country 
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mainly in the sphere of the economic life. The same logic is 
showing that the result of economic mastery is tyranny, and 
is also beginning to indicate the method of the change that 
must be made in order to release men from the disabilities under 
which they labor in the present organization of the economic 
affairs of the country. 

The people as a whole are coming to repudiate the ideal of 
economic mastery as the common method and aim of life, and 
the present spectacle of the absurdity of this as a common 
ambition or motive is going far to bring the mind of the people 
to the point where they will repudiate the ideal and the motive 
for themselves and their common life. Then, in the codpera- 
tion that must take the place of the present industrial system, 
will it be seen that the highest ideal of the individual and of 
society is that of self-mastery, and not of the mastery of others. 

Thus will imperialism as the type of government, and the 
trust as the type of economic control, pass from the face of his- 
tory, along with the ideal of the tyrant—all of them being 
banished by that which is now dawning upon the minds of men 
as the true method and motive of life: Brotherhood. 

(Rev.) W. R. Gaycorp. 

New London, Wis. 











THE SYMBOLISM OF EUROPEAN SNOBBERY. 


LTHOUGH the goodly company of Court fools and jocu- 
lar jesters with bells and bauble be no longer officially 
represented at the Courts of Europe, it is freely alleged that 
satellites in plenty and sycophants in particular may still ex- 
pect and receive princely patronage and royal favor. Colleges 
of heraldry, the ancient appendages to monarchical institutions, 
still flourish in the full enjoyment of perquisite and privilege 
by doing violence to truth in the matter of imposing pedigree 
and ancestral lineage. Metal workers puzzle their poor pates 
in the cunning contrivance of dazzling decorations to emblazon 
the chivalrous chests of political hucksters, ambitious money- 
mongers, and the supposititious scions of an impecunious and 
struggling aristocracy. The demand for decorations is con- 
siderably in excess uf the supply—being general and cosmo- 
politan ; the craving for such personal and social distinctions as 
they afford being stimulated by the vanity of women, the ego- 
tisin of man, and the idiotic imbecility of both sexes. 

Superior persons may affect to despise these outward signs 
and symbols of meretricious dignity, but few indeed are 
superior to the seductive allurement when opportunity offers 
the gratification. By titulary temptation have fallen numerous 
sturdy reformers, and the peerage of privilege entombed the 
trusted champions of many a promising and popular movement. 
Every honest democrat indignantly denounces the Patent Office 
and the Pension List, but he generously acclaims the addition 
thereto of his own particular patronymic. British Radicalism 
affords luminous examples of the subtle disconnection of utter- 
ance and intention. Railing, with raucous eloquence, at royalty 
and monarchical institutions to mystify the mob, the most rabid 
Radical becomes meek and maudlin by the addition of his name 
to the muster of barons and squires and knights of the shire; 
and ever after the sovereign and sacred name will only pass 
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his lips with bated breath in whispering humbleness. Patriotic 
loyalty will increase with the development of dignity and 
opportunities to increase, from public sources, a modest and 
probably diminishing patrimony. Merit, in modesty, may 
blush at merited applause, but modest Radicalism unblushingly 
encourages the immodest appropriation of political preferment, 
the sweets of office, and the frequent addition of kindred im- 
becility to the lengthy roll of “splendid paupers.” 

Orders, decorations, and patents of nobility had their origin 
in other times and other manners, when despotism, ignorance, 
and superstition conspired against humanity to the deification 
of tyranny and the abuse of power. It is useless now to expect 
any trustworthy evidence as to the derivation and development 
of this amazing system of decorative dignity. It may, how- 
ever, fairly be conjectured that the vulgar desire for some dis- 
tinctive symbol of social superiority and tribal domination is 
of some considerable antiquity and well diffused throughout 
the various racial distinctions and geographical divergences 
of the human species. Heraldry and its attendant vagaries 
provided a common camping-ground for the carnivorous man- 
eating dandy of primitive ages and the vulgar, ravenous, 
modern money-monger. Available vestiges of antiquity, as re- 
vealed and interpreted by ethnological investigation, do not 
determine the particular period in tribal parturition and the 
evolution of social custom when vaulting ambition schemed 
for permanent elevation and gave birth to the familiar mani- 
festations of human frailty and vanity. The well-developed 
domination of individual tyranny and despotism discovered at 
the dawn of fragmentary history, authentic and apocryphal, 
may be accepted as substantial evidence of aristocratic prac- 
tises in savage and remote conditions of human existence: 
customs that have undergone many and important modifica- 
tions, while the vanity that produced them has remained as a 
permanent part and portion of that “human nature” peculiar 
to every race, and alike common to savage and civilized hu- 
manity. SIN re 


Even the limitations of locality have been obliterated in this 
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instance and particular, there being existent evidences of the 
primitive superstition of “divine descent” in the annals of 
Oriental extravagance and Occidental barbarism. Such super- 
natural superiority—still perpetuated in the claims of gentle 
birth, of blue and royal blood—was entitled to particular privi- 
leges, and symbolized the possession by outward marks of 
distinction that have varied from daubs of clay and tufts of 
feathers to the ermine mantle and the imperial diadem. The 
ancient Egyptians advertised possession of the royal preroga- 
tives by tremendous appellations and the familiar emblem of 
the crested serpent. The Greeks and Romans had many ex- 
amples of the mystery of divine descent, while Oriental magnifi- 
cence supplemented the results of godly gamboling by a pro- 
fusion of glittering gew-gaws and gorgeous garniture. The 
nomadic Israelites embellished the voluminous vesture of their 
priesthood with burnished breastplates incrusted with jewelry 
and glittering with gems. With equally good intentions the 
South Sea Islanders tattoo their naked bosoms with the fantas- 
tic emblemism of savage superiority. Northern Jarls and 
ancient Britons tattooed their skins and clasped their limbs with 
metal trinkets, while their Anglo-Saxon neighbors practised 
somewhat similar abominations, with, perhaps, something more 
of variety and elaboration. The problems of humanity and a 
common origin may puzzle philosophers for all time, but the 
red-skinned races of the West were discovered in possession of 
the decorative vanity of their Eastern brothers as exhibited 
in the familiar practises of savage adornment and personal dis- 
figurement. Common origin or not, however it was occasioned, 
the craving and gratification of personal distinction by bor- 
rowed plumage have been of universal practise. 

Brilliant pigments, glittering gems and metals, feathered 
headgear, and gorgeous draperies have ministered to the vani- 
ties of vanished races, and to their successors that remain. 
Customs that gave expression to the superstitions of primitive 
humanity have been wonderfully preserved, reproduced, and 
supplemented in the pretensions and practises of modern 
society. Civilization, at the best but slippery and unstable, in 
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this as in other instances has submitted to the domination of 
barbaric beliefs; and, meantime, there appears no satisfactory 
indication of that period when higher ideals will announce the 
termination of popular delusions. Thrones and principalities 
and monarchical domination are the systematic elaborations 
of tribal slavery. The astounding appellatives of courtly jar- 
gon have supplanted the ruder epithets of primitive speech, 
but the imperial potentates of modern times are only the mas- 
querading shadows of the barbarous chieftains and champions 
of savage chivalry. The glittering crown of sovereignty has 
replaced the coronal tuft of feathers, the supreme scepter typi- 
fies the weighty war club, and the imperial purple and fine rai- 
ment do duty for the colored pigment and wild boar skin; but 
the trail of the serpent of slavery and savagery may easily be 
detected in the clamor of princely prerogative and divine right. 
Through all the elaborate pomp and circumstance, established 
by superstition and familiarized by custom, in the parade of im- 
perial dignity are heard the sob of slaughtered humanity and 
the clanking chains of despotism. But privilege has been re- 
sourceful in organizing the preservation of its ancient assump- 
tions and sacred shibboleths. 

From the twilight of fable and tradition there emerges a 
lengthy and probably imaginary assemblage of valiant phan-. 
toms, ghastly and grisly in the lurid dawn of recorded history. 
Speculation and conjecture are active in deciphering the subse- 
quent rise and development of the knightly orders peculiar to 
European chivalry and crusading Christianity. But while chiv- 
alry and the Crusades supplied motives for the creation of 
orders and decorations, many others doubtless had their origin 
in the ambition of rulers and the policy of princes. Possession 
of the seal and symbol of knighthood, in the brave days of old, 
was accounted the highest of honors with attendant privileges. 
But the coveted spurs and accolade had to be won by military 
valor, being generally conferred on mail-clad warriors for 
bloody encounters and doughty deeds in lists and tented field. 

In all probability the most ancient of these knightly decora- 
tions was the order of the Holy Sepulcher, created to stimu- 
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late crusading ardor in the Papal scheme of capturing Jerusa- 
lem from the scepter of Saracenic dominion. But the inten- 
tion failed, and the order declined. Another ancient order, 
if it ever existed outside the realms of romance, was the mys- 
terious but probably mythical encampment of the Knights of 
the Round Table, founded by a presumptive King Arthur and 
surrounded by the imaginative ingenuities of successive an- 
nalists. But the rise and progress of the knightly orders of 
Christendom are especially discernible from the period of cru- 
sading ambitions. They were persistently encouraged by 
events that accompanied and succeeded those military ebul- 
litions in European disorder. Papal supremacy had to be sus- 
tained, and the dominion of the pontificate approved by the suc- 
cessful issue of systematically flattering the nobility, gratify- 
ing the cupidity, and persistently inflating the vanity of princes. 

During the pontifical domination of medieval Christendom 
the symbol of the Cross was elevated as the incentive to car- 
nage and bloodshed; emblazoned as the badge of chivalry, it 
became the seal of slavery, and was everywhere regarded as 
the sacred sign of divine intention in the devastating slaughter. 
There is the weariness of similarity in the orders of knight- 
hood, although variety was sparingly introduced to humor the 
national idiosyncrasies, and all bear the generic characteristics 
of a common object and origin. But the perturbed spirit of 
chivalry is at rest; the knights are dust, their lances rust, and 
the fanaticism that afforded them a habitation and a name is 
dead and departed. Neither hospitaler nor templar now ex- 
ists to exhibit the proud arrogance of the military monk, do 
battle for the Holy Sepulcher, and succor a damsel in distress. 
Modern manners are indifferent and antipathetic to medieval 
fashions, but the similitude of knighthood has been preserved 
and perpetuated by adapting the ancient circumstance to mod- 
ern requirements and usages. But the esoteric vitality of chiv- 
alric knighthood is dead, and nothing now remains but the out- 
ward vesture and the sounding shibboleth. The ancient obli- 
gations are obliterated in ceremonies perfunctorily performed 
by royal favor for political and financial seryices, Self-made 
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men, stout and smirking, are greatly gratified by an exhibition 
that painfully annunciates the departure of dignified solemnity 
with the ancient institutions. Desolation and dissolution have 
wrapt in silence and solitude the knightly orders of the Temple, 
Rhodes, St. John, or Malta, Alcantara, Calatrava, and St. John 
of the Sword. 

On the ruins of the knightly and chivalric orders many ad- 
ditional titles and decorations have been created since the time 
when mail-clad knights, for the redemption of the holy sepul- 
cher, were doing battle with the valorous Saracen on the sun- 
parched plains of Syria, or putting a lance in rest at the be- 
hest of beauty. The primary object in the creation of such 
orders was the stimulation of military fervor and the consoli- 
dation of monarchical security. But the composition and char- 
acter they have attained are well calculated to disturb the ro- 
mantic spirits of ancient chivalry. The mail-clad phantoms who 
were wont to perambulate the precincts of ancient houses 
would certainly disown their putative successors; worthy men, 
doubtless, in their own esteem, hucksters and brewers, public 
peculators and place-hunting politicians, sweating, sweltering, 
and swollen beneath the dignity and decorations of their titled 
estate. 

Many of the higher decorations are entirely reserved for 
reigning sovereigns, princes of the blood, and scions of the 
nobility particularly serviceable in military buccaneering and 
diplomatic deception. Seldom or never are the recipients of 
any real value to humanity by intellectual achievement or scien- 
tific and sociological illumination of the problems of society. 
That accusation applies in particular to the Court of Great 
Britain, as certain Continental governments have created special 
orders for the decoration of those with some preéminence and 
distinction in the civilizing departments of science, art, and 
literature. In general, however, these orders are everywhere 
regarded as the proper ribbon of remuneration for conspicuous 
activity in the expansion of despotism and imperial usurpation, 
of human butchery on the battle-field and afterward, and of 
masterly successes in the masquerade of international trickery 
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and diplomatic deception. And, in consequence, they are des- 
pised by the mind-emancipated minority—sensitive souls, who 
are attached to ideal virtues and greatly value the unblazoned 
intellectual victories that expand the horizon of knowledge and 
add a generous contribution to the general sum of human hap- 
piness. But the mitigation of social disorder and human misery 
seldom troubles the divinity that doth hedge the royal head, 
and knightly decorations are certainly the sovereign stamp of 
mendacity, mediocrity, and successful money-mongering. 

But the real value of imperial titles and decorations may be 
duly appraised by the consideration that princes of the blood 
are eligible for decoration on the day of their birth. That 
is acquiring “honor” with astonishing facility, and only a pious 
superstition with the lack of saving humor can prevent the 
decorative lumber-chest from being swept away with a whirl- 
wind of laughter and derision. But monarchy may not be 
mocked ; and those sheltered by the divine mantle continue the 
interesting collection of courtly curiosities to the exhibition 
of imperial antiquities with advancing years and “dignities.” 
The recipient may be born a hopeless imbecile and idiot, with 
the evil traits of a common mental guttersnipe, but the peo- 
ple may not complain nor rail at the anointed of the lord. Ap- 
pearances are everything, and the hedging divinity of royalty 
obscures all minor considerations. 

Women are accused of partiality to ornamentation, and 
they are thought to be in possession of a superfluity of vanity ; 
but the departmental directors of the governmental decoration 
supply-stores have generally ignored their existence. They are 
considered ineligible for distinctive decoration, and, although 
certain featherheads of their sex may offer reproach and ac- 
cusation of shabby and shameful treatment, all things con- 
sidered they have ample material for gratitude and even gratu- 
lation. Any such restriction and deprivation does not, of 
course, apply to women who likewise are reigning sovereigns. 
They have the privilege of fostering female vanity and at the 
same time gratifying the weakness of the sex. Otherwise the 
few orders available to the female invasion are generally re- 
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served for women of regal rank and royal lineage. Queenly 
dignity, however, may be sustained by an ostentatious accumu- 
lation of titles and trinkets, and one worthy lady decorated her- 
self and progeny with becoming vulgarity and all available or 
procurable dignities—flattering and feeding her vanity by creat- 
ing, with unprecedented extravagance, additional orders and 
decorations. 

The governmental distribution of titles and decorations con- 
stitutes one of the secrets and systems of monarchical influence 
and power in the European courts and empires. Rulers and 
sovereigns have sounded the shallows of human gullibility, 
vanity, and frailty, and are industriously improving the oppor- 
tunities and increasing their advantages. An extraordinary 
number of titles are judiciously disposed of, while the annual 
distribution of decorations and dignities are certainly enormous 
and correspondingly profitable—to royalty. Each government 
has a generous variety, and, altogether, the primary divisions 
and subdivisions of the national orders must total in number 
a few hundred. Each favored individual of royal pedigree 
is generally in possession of a majority of the crosses and 
decorations attached to the various orders, with a correspond- 
ing tail of alphabetical letters to their illustrious names. Sov- 
ereigns and their offshoots increase their titles and trinkets by 
the acceptance of foreign decorations—a prerogative denied to 
the ambitious commoner. 

National orders and decorations are infinite in variety and 
fanciful in appellation. That is evident by the repetition of a 
few of the more familiar distinctive decorations. Austrian 
vanity is flattered by the orders of Marie Thérése, St. Stephen 
and Leopold, and the Golden Fleece. Teutonic ambition relies 
for stimulant on the decorations of the Red and Black Eagles, 
the Iron Cross of St. George, the orders of Merit and of the 
Crown. Russian ranks St. George among its many orders, 
while Bavaria relies on that of Maximilian. St. Annunciate 
stimulates Italian susceptibility, while Leopold lends a luster 
to Belgian dignity. England ranks the Garter, the Bath, and 
St. Michael and St. George among the highest and the oldest 
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of her knightly orders ; while Victorian weakness in the decora- 
tive direction was revealed by the creation of such additional 
orders as the Star of India, the Indian Empire, the Dis- 
tinguished Service order, and the Victoria and Albert—for 
ladies only. But the list is far from being exhausted ; Victorian 
crosses and other military orders swell the catalogue to respect- 
able—or disgraceful—dimensiens. Scottish prejudice and 
poverty and pride of pedigree find supreme salvation in the 
order of The Thistle, while Irish birth and blood of a thousand 
kings masquerade under the mantle of Patrick, the saint of 
the Shamrock. French sentiment discarded all such worth- 
less baubles in the Revolutionary struggle; but even there the 
Legion of Honor affords a modicum of satisfaction to bustling 
ambition, and public opinion in that erratic republic has, with 
the best intentions, sanctioned the creation of several decora- 
tions with the appropriate appellations. Petty States and ducal | 
houses in many instances still retain a remnant of their ancient 
privileges in the distribution of crosses, but any repetition of 
the great number and infinite variety would be tedious and 
an altogether unprofitable excursion in the airy realm of 
vanity. 

Sovereigns and rulers have supplemented the knightly orders 
by plebeian decorations suitable for the breasts of the humbler 
instruments of political turpitude, clamorous for recognition 
but deemed beneath the distinctive dignities that glitter on the 
vestments of the lineage of a hundred earls. But evil example 
corrupts even plebeian aspiration, and the decorative fashions 
of courts have been industriously imitated by less august cor- 
porations and humble institutions. Agitated ambition has 
evolved many contrivances for the decoration of swelling 
bosoms that coveted the glittering signal, in any shape and sub- 
stance, of social superiority. These tomfooleries are tolerated 
but officially ignored even when masquerading under the added 
dignity of “distinguished patronage.” Freemasonry and be- 
nevolent societies are brilliant examples of the prevalent craze 
and craving for unmeaning gew-gaws, sounding appellatives, 
and strutting vanity. Good Templary valiantly .follows with 
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tinsel ornamentation and an elaborate system of titulary mag- 
niloquence, embracing a terminology of great pith and move- 
ment. But in this direction ingenuity appears to be entirely in- 
exhaustible. Opportunities for securing a decoration in some 
particular form ranges in variety from the imperial diadem to 
the magistratic chain and badge of a Scottish bailie; from the 
rosy symbol of Social Democracy to the sulphur-colored em- 
blem of the Primrose League. Valueless and unmeaning they 
well may be; but the coveted possession of a shred of colored 
ribbon and a disk of enameled metal has inflated the soul of 
adult humanity with a satisfaction and self-importance prob- 
ably equaled but seldom surpassed by the adolescent ardor 
that struts astraddle a wooden horse in the sublime superiority 
that accompanies the possession of a toy trumpet, a paper hel- 
met, and a tin-foil sword. 

Human gullibility is a healthy growth; and with all the in- 
tellectual and progressive influences surrounding society the 
potency of these decorative delusions still finds great favor 
with all classes in every community. By virtue of a title, the 
impecunious offspring of an indigent nobility obtains favor 
with an aspiring and parvenu society. But titles and decora- 
tions exhibited as any indication of personal superiority are 
absolutely worthless and deceptive. Even the highest are 
merely the insignia of “gentle birth” or ample wealth. They 
are obtainable, for a consideration, by miscreants and malefac- 
tors who flourish in a society where wealth is sufficient to 
cover a multitude of sins. In many instances they parade the 
decaying fortunes of ancient houses and royal roisterers whose 
extravagance and arrogance were entirely discreditable. They 
are a temptation to wealthy but plebeian damsels who buy a 
title with the paternal dowry. They minister to vanity and 
vulgarity in a generation of parvenus whose ambitions are 
antipathetic to artistic excellence and intellectual superiority. 
They pander to every evil passion, satisfy the savagery of ig- 
norance, and afford a fictitious elevation to maudlin sentimen- 
tality in the wallow for wealth. Princes and peers are stigma- 
tized as the breath of kings, while “dignitaries” of humbler 
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but still titled rank are the creatures of party and political 
necessities : men of modest merits and indifferent parts, but the 
possessors of ample supplies, whose purse-strings are at the 
disposal of party pedlers and departmental dictators. 

Irreverent and profane observers are inclined to ridicule the 
“nobility” that titles are imagined to bestow, declaring that 
any such distinctions are the certain glorification of knavery, 
dulness, and insufferable vulgarity. A celebrated English poli- 
tician expressed the conviction that the Order of the Garter 
was most admirably devised for the purpose intended, because 
it required no particular merit to obtain it. On the Continent 
the abuse of the decorative system has been so great and griev- 
ous that in republican France there is a current legend whose 
proverbial wisdom informs all whom it may concern that no- 
body can escape death and the Legion of Honor. 

Everywhere the vanity of man gives advantage and excuse 
to the scheming aggressiveness of avarice and the tyranny of 
oppression. The fiction of nobility has become the reality of 
imperial despotism, offering as the symbol of superiority the 
degrading badge of abuse. Governments sell their decorations, 
openly and unashamed, and everywhere the ancient insignia 
of the knightly orders are amenable to the almighty dollar. 

European governments by dangling a decoration and title 
before the eyes of cupidity bait the trap for especially disrepu- 
table services, the solution of financial difficulties, and the main- 
tenance of monarchy. Party politics in particular is responsible 
for a plethora of bustling baronets in the degrading exhibition. 
British political trickery is phenomenally active in the decora- 
tive direction. One celebrated parliamentarian in particular, 
improving his opportunities in the desperation of anticipated 
defeat, distributed the baubles with wholesale generosity in the 
forlorn hope of consolidating his party and augmenting the 
sinews of political warfare. During his occupation of the 
sweets of office, the titles of the Crown at the disposal of the 
government were squandered with liberal generosity to par- 
venu politicians—giving occasion for the allegation that he 
floated his party into power by an extension of titledom that 
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threatened to transfer the upper chamber into the British Beer- 
age. The reward of such liberal generosity was observable 
in the behavior of the Radical recipients deliberately turning 
their coats in the gilded chamber, championing hereditary privi- 
lege, and out-Torying the Tories in the excess of legislative 
reaction. 

Enormous sums of money are occasionally paid for the pos- 
session of these glittering gew-gaws of stars and crosses. 
Several enterprising States openly advertise their disposal, at 
varying charges, to all with ambition and cash enough to secure 
them. Lately there has been a considerable and profitable busi- 
ness done in the article with African monarchs and Asiatic po- 
tentates. The general weakness for personal ornamentation 
provides the supply of willing purchasers. Crosses, from re- 
ligious considerations, being obnoxious to the rival faiths, ray- 
pointed stars are supplied for the decoration of the dusky dan- 
dies. It may be added that the recipients are not always within 
the hedge of divine appointment. 

These “dignities” have their natural home and habitation 
in monarchical institutions, but even republicanism is not by 
any means indifferent to the hankering after these substituted 
attractions. France has her decorative system; and the spread 
and screaming Eagle of American emancipation does not ap- 
pear to despise the “coroneted nobility” of the Eastern world. 
Heiress-hunting in the United States is an aristocratic 
enterprise, and suffers nothing by the appearance of a lengthy 
succession of advance and rearguard combinations of mysteri- 
ous hieroglyphics to the baptismal appellations. There, as else- 
where, the female heart, flattered and flighty, easily succumbs 
to the ardor of a baronial breast, broken in fame and fortune 
but blazing with gem-incrusted decorations that nothing dis- 
tinguish and many despise. 

Several of the Southern republics, seduced by the Old World 
ambitions, have created and absorbed into the economy of their 
political and social attractions a system of orders and decora- 
tions having a generic resemblance to the “mighty aberra- 
tions” of European Christendom. These little attractions serve 
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the purposes of political corruption and supply a stimulus to 
evil passions and intentions. They recuperate the royal money- 
bag, and, as honorarium for shady services, are substituted, 
when possible, for a subsidy from the national exchequer. 
They pander to the privileges of the Crown, and multiply the 
patriotic rabble with the sounding shibboleths of phantom fame 
and imaginary greatness—fame and greatness that will in- 
deed be undying with the vitality of non-existence. 

In legal phraseology these meretricious snares of society 
are the sovereign symbolism of systematic swindling and wilful 
imposition. There is room no longer for doubt that the ficti- 
tious importance imparted by the title and decoration has be- 
come a social nuisance and a public danger. By the advance- 
ment of unworthy interests and the elevation of individuals 
whose only claims to attention are a superabundance of selfish- 
ness, the art of skilful imposition, and the possession of public 
plunder, violence is offered to social integrity and independence, 
and injustice done to intellectual attainment and that persever- 
ing merit whose modesty is abused while its rights are appropri- 
ated. The evils attendant upon the system are morally de- 
grading and socially disturbing. A certain princely worthy, 
it is alleged, pursued a “roaring” traffic, with honor at the stake, 
in paying his gambling debts and other deficiencies by the in- 
discriminate distribution of daughters and decorations. To 
augment his princely patrimony an advertisement might an- 
nounce: “My daughters for your ducats.” Everywhere the 
scandals associated with the decorative system are disgusting 
and demoralizing, prejudicial to the general interests of any 
community, and injurious to the higher idealism of humanity. 
They pander to class privileges, in the perpetuation of a sys- 
tem always subservient to tyranny enthroned and imperial des- 
potism. Many healthy indications of intelligent opinion are 
making their appearance to ridicule the pretensions of decorat- 
ed mediocrity. Titles are beginning to be appraised at their 
real, and not their apparent, value, with results entirely un- 
favorable to the continuance of the system. Iconoclastic philos- 
ophers are agreed that any such stimulus to inordinate vanity, 
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with every advantage and for all time, might cease and de- 
termine. Privileged society will be shocked and scandalized 
at any such vulgar and leveling suggestion, but human in- 
telligence in general may surely be expected to outgrow the in- 
clination for tinsel trappings and gruesome absurdities. But, 
all things considered, Society may be well assured that the 
end is not yet—nor within the sphere of practical progress; 
while there is great probability that even now the refining fires 
may be swamped and swallowed by the impenetrable imbecility 
that revels in sempiternal darkness. That may well be so; but, 
nevertheless, we opine that social superstitions may succumb 
to the ridicule that succeeds where solid argument has failed. 
James DowMAN. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 











A CONVERSATION 


WITH 
PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS, B.C.E., Ps.D., 
PRESENTING 


FurTHER Facts RELATIVE TO GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSHIP OF 
THE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


Q. Professor Parsons, in your preceding “conversations” 
you have dwelt most interestingly and suggestively on many 
phases of the telegraph and telephone question. There are, 
however, some further questions that are constantly raised and 
about which I desire your views for our readers. Would the 
acquiring of these two great natural monopolies by the Federal 
Government be likely to increase net expenses, and therefore 
require additional appropriations for their successful operation, 
or would they be likely to prove a source of profit to the Post 
Office Department ? 

A. That ‘would depend on the policy adopted in reference 
to rates and capitalization, and on whether or not important 
inventions should be introduced—inventions such, for example, 
as Delany’s new system of rapid telegraphy. France, Belgium, 
and other countries report a profit on the telegraph and tele- 
phone postal system. England reports a deficit for most years. 
The general minimum rate is lower in France and Belgium 
than in England, but the British capitalization is abnormal be- 
cause Great Britain paid the companies over four times the 
value of their wires. The press rates there are also the lowest 
in the world (nine cents per 100 words against thirty cents or 
more per 100 here), and telegraph wages are very high. 

Q. In case the Government determined to own and op- 
erate these two great monopolies, how would you suggest that 
it had best proceed? 
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A. One plan would be for the Government to build or buy 
a few trunk lines between leading cities as a beginning. Or 
the Government could exercise its power to regulate rates by 
law sufficiently to squeeze the water out of Western Union cap- 
italization as a preliminary step. Wireless telegraphy may do 
that without Government regulation, but it will probably be a 
long time before that is reduced to a trustworthy commercial 
basis so as to interfere with existing systems. The Govern- 
ment should take care to own the new method from the start 
and not repeat the mistake it made in neglecting to buy the 
Morse patent. On the whole, perhaps the fairest plan in re- 
spect to existing companies would be for the Government to 
offer the Western Union the real value of its system as deter- 
mined by a board of impartial experts, and pay the amount with 
funds collected by some sort of progressive taxation upon the 
monopolies or their owners, thus making monopoly pay for 
itself with part of the excessive profits it has taken from the 
people, and giving the Post Office a telegraph plant free from 


debt. The same plan could be adopted with the telephone 
trunks. 


Q. That would seem an excellent plan if we assume that 
these great monopolies would agree to such a proposition ; but 
I think that is not at all probable? 

A. If the companies would not sell for structural value plus 
the added value the systems possess as “going concerns” (with- 
out allowance for franchises, which rightly belong to the peo- 
ple, nor for “earning capacity,” which in the case of monopoly 
represents in part the power of taxation without representa- 
tion )—if the companies would not sell for real value, then the 
Post Office should construct its own lines, beginning with the 
principal routes between the large cities, and putting the rates 
down to about cost until such time as the companies came to 
their senses and agreed to sell at fair value so much of their 
systems as the Government might then wish to buy. I believe 
this the fairest plan, but I am not so particular as some about 
paying something more than actual value for the reason that in 
buying the monopolies we are buying our governments back 
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again as well as the monopolies, and we can afford to pay well 
to get back our governments, which, as I have said, can thus be 
used to establish land and income and combine taxes, and so 
take again from the monopolies what they have taken from 
the people. 

Q. What effect do you think government eer: would 
exert on telegraphic rates? 

A. With a good modern system aur’ is no doubt that a 
ten-cent rate could be made on all business within each State, 
and Mr. Wanamaker thinks a uniform rate of ten cents all over 
the country, without regard to distance, would pay all cost of 
operation and maintenance and interest on actual value. With 
the automatic telegraph, long letters may be transmitted from 
New York to Chicago at a cost of fifty cents per 1,000 words, 
or five cents a hundred. 

Q. What is the difference between public and private sys- 
tems in respect to capitalization ? 

A. The capitalization of a public plant is apt to be much 
lower at the start, and in the best public systems it is the definite 
policy of the management to pay off the capital gradually, so 
as to free the service of interest charges altogether in the course 
of time. The policy of a private monopoly, on the contrary, is 
to pile up both real and fictitious capitalization from year to 
year. The larger the apparent capital, the more easily big 
profits can be concealed. 

Q. In your recent travels over Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent were your views in favor of governmental ownership 
confirmed by what you saw? 

A. Yes. I was deeply impressed with the spiendid success 
and rapid growth of municipal ownership in Great Britain, and 
of national ownership in Germany. The German railways are 
admittedly the best managed in Europe. A comparison of 
public institutions in nine countries I have visited, and in five 
more of which I have read quite fully, has served to add great 
emphasis to the conclusion I long ago reached: that the degree 
of success of public ownership is a function of the degree of 
civilization and public spirit in the community—the quantity 
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and quality of public ownership possible in any society vary 
with its civilization, rise as civilization rises, and slope off 
down grade as we go to the countries of low development. 

In one respect my views were decidedly modified by my trip 
through Great Britain and the Continent. When I went over- 
sea, my program of institutional progress read: “Objects— 
(1) Public Ownership of Public Utilities. (2) Codperative 
Industry ; and Methods—(1) Direct Legislation. (2) Pro- 
gressive Land, Income, and Combine Taxes, etc.” Now I put 
Codéperative Industry first in the list of institutional objects. 
The benefits of voluntary codperation are so vital and funda- 
mental that I believe it is even more important than the public 
ownership of monopolies. I am not less devoted to public 
ownership, but realize the value of codperation more perfectly 
since I have seen it in countries where it has grown large 
enough to show what it can do. 

Q. Is the sentiment in favor of governmental ownership 
growing in Europe, or is capitalistic influence succeeding in 
educating popular sentiment away from governmental owner- 
ship, that the enormous profits accruing from the operation of 
natural monopolies may continue to flow into the already ple- 
thoric purses of a few instead of benefiting all the people? 

A. The sentiment in favor of public ownership is growing 
very fast, both in Europe and America. Before 1893 only one 
municipality in Great Britain owned and operated its street 
railways; from 1893 to 1895 four more cities and towns were 
added to the list; from 1896 to 1898, eleven more; and from 
1899 to 1901 inclusive, sixteen more ;—over thirty municipali- 
ties have entered on the ownership and operation of their tram- 
ways. Birmingham was arranging for the transfer when I 
was there, and the London County Council was operating a 
considerable extent of road. 

Switzerland is full to overflowing with belief in the national- 
ization of railways now going on there; and Italy is boiling and 
bubbling with the wish of the people for State operation of rail- 
ways. I think the success of public railways more doubtful in 
Italy than in any other country I have visited, but there is no 
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question about the feeling of the people. It is admitted even 
by the railway people. One of the most prominent of the offi- 
cials of one of the great railroad systems told me he had no 
doubt that if the question were submitted to the people three- 
fourths of them would vote for State operation. 

The recent referendum vote in Chicago—five to one for pub- 
lic ownership of the street railways, and six to one for public 
ownership of gas and electric works—and the great activity 
in these lines in San Francisco and other cities, show that pub- 
lic sentiment is moving in this country in the same direction as 
in Europe and Australasia. 











A STRANGE CASE. 


A Psycuic Story. 


BY JULIAN SANFORD. 


The town of Rainbow was the county seat of Angeii County, 
and was a place of about fifteen hundred souls. It had very 
little going on in a business way, since it lay in an agricu!cural 
region, but it was pleasant enough as to its unconventional 
social life. When I was sent into the neighborhood to superin- 
tend the construction of the south branch of the W. & X. Rail- 
road, and made the town my headquarters for a time, I found 
a culture and charm among its people I little expected in so 
sequestered a place. They were like a big family, and by virtue 
of a college acquaintance with Ben Crawford, the son of one 
of the leading citizens of Rainbow, and a rising young physi- 
cian, I was welcomed among them as one of their own. 

I had had a peep or two while in college at a very charming 
photograph in the possession of Ben, and I was not surprised 
to find in Rainbow the fair original. She was of the Southern 
type,—dark-haired, velvet-lipped, and languorous-eyed,—and 
I have never met a more gracious woman. She was the 
daughter of the rector of the parish—for most of the Rainbow 
people were Episcopalians. 

A month or two before I came the town had another acqui- 
sition to its society in the person of Mr. Henry Langdon, teller 
for the National Bank. I found him dignified, easy of man- 
ner, and a remarkably fluent and interesting talker. Never- 
theless, though one among us, he was not of us. While I was 
assimilated as easily into the life of the village as if I had 
been born there, angdon was always in a sense alien. 

Before I had been there long I discovered Langdon was 
deeply interested in Alida, the girl of whom I have spoken. 
I had understood that an engagement had existed between her 


— 
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and Ben, and I was astonished to perceive that she in no way 
discouraged Langdon’s advances and that Ben seemed very 
uneasy. I rather hoped he would unbosom himself to me, and 
he did. 

“Hang it all, Tom,” he exclaimed, “I’ve got to talk to some- 
body !” 

“About Alida?” I suggested. 

“Have you noticed anything?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“Noticed what?” I said. 

“Well,” he went on, fixing his eyes on the floor, “I have 
known Alida since we were in dresses together, and I believed 
I understood her. I didn’t think she had a spark of coquetry 
in her. But lately—that fellow Langdon——” 

“Have you spoken to her about it?” 

“Yes, I have; and that’s the queer part. She denies that 
he is agreeable to her, and feels keenly the criticism she is in- 
viting from her friends. She says she makes resolves to treat 
him with coolness, and then when he is with her she forgets 
all about it until he is gone! What do you make of that?” 

“I don’t know. I'll have to take a day off and get up a 
theory.” 

There was a hop given in the parlors of the Rainbow Hotel— 
the place was something of a “resort” in the warmer months— 
and I took occasion to observe Alida and Langdon. I saw her 
frown once as she detected him starting toward her to ask 
for a dance, and before he had reached her she had turned 
away. He touched her arm and she faced him, still frowning. 
Her reluctance seemed to last an instant after she met his 
eyes—then vanished. A moment later they were out on the 
floor, Ben looking on hungrily from a doorway. 

“Ben,” I reported, after everybody had gone home and he 
came up to my room for a smoke, “whether Langdon is con- 
scious of it or not I don’t know, but it’s a plain case of hypnotic 
suggestion.” 

“The deuce!” he ejaculated. 

“And,” I added, “I am of the opinion that it would be well 
to make the experiment of a counteracting influence.” 
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At one time during our years together in college Ben and I 
had been deeply interested in the subject of hypnotism and 
kindred phenomena. A queer fellow of the name of Hermann 
Stringer taught us a good deal. We had gone extensively into 
the theory, and of course attempted experiments. Ben turned 
his knowledge into a parlor accomplishment, but in time both of 
us had dropped it entirely. He was deeply impressed by my 
suggestion, and said that he remembered many little incidents 
to confirm the suspicion of Langdon’s influence over his be- 
trothed. . 

I did not see him again alone for over a week, and when 
I did he was in high spirits. He had, without her knowledge, 
been rendering Alida resistant to Langdon’s influence by the 
force of counter-suggestion; and indeed her manner toward 
the fellow was undergoing a change. He seemed to me puzzled 
and chagrined, but I fancied he suspected Ben of being the 
agent to thwart him. As time went on his intimacy with Alida 
was entirely broken off. 

One beautiful September day—it was the eighth—I was 
directing work on the grade for the new railroad, and during 
the noon hour, after eating my cold luncheon, I slung a pair 
of field glasses over my shoulder and started for a walk. I had 
expected Ben up at twelve o’clock, as he had to visit a patient 
at the farm-house beyond the grade; but he had not appeared, 
and, judging that he might have been detained and would come 
later by the county road, I shaped my course with some idea 
of meeting him. 

The part of the grade we were just now working upon was 
about four miles from Rainbow, and of a considerable elevation 
above it, as it had to cross the low range of hills to the north 
of the town. By walking to the top of the ridge, which was 
thinly wooded with alders, I could look down upon the pretty 
village with its two church spires and the eight-faced tower 
of the court-house. I raised my glass to look at the time by one 
of the clock-faces; it was within a few minutes of one. East 
and west of the town extended farms, with squares of yellow 
stubble and brown plowed land. In the foreground the county 
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road wound down among the recesses of the wooded hills to 
the town; in fact the new railroad had followed its general 
direction. 

As I stood there I saw a man moving among the trees beside 
the road, far down in the hollow. He got behind a tree and 
remained motionless. With idle curiosity I raised the glass 
and looked at his face—and was surprised to recognize Henry 
Langdon. I should have supposed him at that moment return- 
ing from luncheon at the hotel to the bank. I saw his features 
very clearly, noted the brown suit and soft hat he habitually 
wore and his dark-red tie, and observed with a start that he 
held a cocked pistol in his hand pointed down the road in the 
direction he was looking. 

Suddenly some one came into view round the bend. He 
was leading a bicycle, for the grade was steep. I had time to 
see that he wore a gray suit and a straw hat; then I saw him 
stop, stagger, and pitch slowly forward upon his face. I saw 
the puff of smoke from Langdon’s revolver, and a moment later 
the report came to my ears. Langdon stared in the direction 
of the fallen man, walked slowly toward him, bent over him, 
and straightened up again. Then he walked past him—down 
the toward the town. Just as he disappeared the clock in the 
court-house chimed once, distinct and clear. 

That I had seen murder done was not the thing that over- 
whelmed me. I had a horrible conviction that the victim was 
my friend, Ben Crawford. I crashed through the bushes to- 
ward the road, and ran at full speed for perhaps a mile, when 
I came upon the man lying as he had fallen. A pool of blood 
was soaking into the dust near his breast, and when I raised 
him, to look at his face, it was covered with dust. He was 
quite dead; but it was not Ben, thank God! 

I mounted the murdered man’s wheel and scorched recklessly 
down the hill toward the town. Langdon I did not overtake. 
But on the outskirts of the town I met Ben, also riding a wheel, 
and evidently headed for the Gordon farm. He looked as- 
tonished at my appearance, but I did not stop. I hurried into 
the sheriff's and told my story, and Langdon, who was found 
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at his desk at the bank, was placed under arrest while a deputa- 
tion was sent to gather evidence and bring in the body. 

The victim proved to be a book agent, a comparative stranger 
in town. His similarity in build and in dress to Ben Crawford, 
together with the general belief that there was bad blood be- 
tween Langdon and the latter, seemed to justify the first theory 
that the assassin’s bullet had been intended for Crawford. 

I did not see Ben until evening. Then he asked me all the 
particulars, which of course he had heard before with varia- 
tions. “Do you know what time it was when the affair hap- 
pened?” he asked. “I believe the fellow had the nerve to 
come into the rectory after he had done it.” 

“It was less than a minute before one,” I said. 

“By your watch ?” 

“No; by the court-house clock. I looked at it through the 
glasses, and afterward heard it strike.” 

Ben eyed me strangely. “Are you sure?” he asked. 

“Perfectly certain.” 

“But—I was with Alida in the library at one. We heard it 
strike, for the windows were open. I walked to the window, 
looked at the clock, and compared it with my watch. They 
were together precisely. In about half a minute Langdon 
walked in, without rapping.” 

I could only stare. “It is impossible that he should have 
ridden the three miles in that time. There must be some mis- 
take.” 

“T am positive as to the time,” he asserted. 

“How did he look and act?” 

“Strangely. Alida was terrified, and I was rather uncom- 
fortable myself. His clothes were not disordered, but his face 
was pale and wild-looking, and he was holding a pistol in his 
hand!” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Nothing. He merely looked, first at Alida and then at me, 
with a glance that was anything but engaging. We were too 
much taken by surprise to speak, and after a moment he turned 
and passed between the curtains into the hall. We watched 
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to see him go down the steps, but he must have left the house 
by the rear way. Nobody else saw him.” 

“You could swear that it was Langdon?” 

“On a stack of Bibles. So can Alida.” 

Ben and I frequently discussed the strange circumstances 
attending the murder. Many were our theories to account for 
Langdon’s appearance in two widely separated places almost 
simultaneously. If Ben had been the only person to see him 
at the rectory I should have been disposed to believe him the 
victim of hallucination; but the fact that two had seen him 
removed such a possibility. It was equally out of the question 
to suppose that Langdon could actually have crossed the three- 
mile space between the scene of the murder and the rectory 
in less than a minute. 

It was pretty generally known that Langdon’s counsel would 
try to establish an alibi on the evidence of Ben Crawford and 
Alida, for their story had somehow got about in spite of their 
intention to suppress it. I foresaw that an attempt would be 
made by Langdon’s lawyers to break down the force of my 
testimony by reason of my distance from the scene of the mur- 
der. The only other witness of importance against- Langdon 
was a fourteen-year-old boy who had been squirrel-shooting 
in the woods the day of the murder. He had heard the report 
of the pistol, and had later come upon a man lying in the grass 
beside the road, some distance from where the murdered man 
was found. 

As the time drew near for the trial the opinion prevailed that 
Langdon’s chances for being cleared were good. I became 
restless and dissatisfied. I had seen him shoot down in cold 
blood a man he doubtless believed to be Ben Crawford, and 
his intended victim would be the means of clearing him—unless 
something intervened strongly to corroborate my testimony. 
It is needless to say that the community was stirred to the core, 
and the peculiarity of the circumstances even attracted the at- 
tention of the city papers. 

Langdon had been arraigned for murder in the first degree. 
He waived the preliminary examination, and the trial was set 
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for the seventh of the following month, that being the opening 
date of the next term of court. 

One day about a week before the trial there was a letter in 
my mail that bore the New York post-mark. It was addressed 
in a hand that stirred strange memories. I tore it open and 
glanced hastily through it: 

“IT saw in the World this morning an account of a murder 
supposedly committed by Henry Langdon. I was interested 
in the story of the conflicting testimony of yourself and Ben 
Crawford. Think I could throw some light on the simultane- 
ous appearance. I was in business with Langdon a year after 
leaving college. Wire me if wanted.” 

It was signed “Hermann Stringer.” 

The very name was like a flood of light upon a mystery. My 
first impulse was to tell Ben; but eventually I decided to keep 
my own counsel until I had seen Stringer. I wired him that 
night. The following evening he stepped from the stage at 
the hotel, and I took him up to my room. 

“What do you know about this case?” I asked. 

“Nothing,” he returned. “But I do know something about 
the prisoner, if you care to hear about it. After I left the 
university I went to New York and opened up an office as 
professor of hypnotism. I did a rousing business for a while. 
The first time I ever saw Langdon he came to me and asked 
for work, saying that he was out of a job and that he had 
talents in my line. He was gentlemanly in appearance and I 
engaged him. He was a cataleptic, peculiarly susceptible to 
hypnotic influence, and I used him as a ‘medium.’ He could 
be made to describe anything that was going on in the city or 
State, or even distant places. He stayed with me about a 
year, and then his health began to fail. He grew so susceptible 
to catalepsy that at last a slight shock of any kind, as of fright 
or anger, was sufficient to induce it. I became concerned for 
his sanity, and advised him to get into some other business.” 

“What did he do then?” 

“T don’t know. Became a clerk in a wholesale house, I be- 
lieve. That wasn’t the last I saw of him, however. One night 
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about a year afterward there was a big fire in a hotel a couple 
of blocks from my office and rooms. It was nearly twelve 
o’clock when the fire-bell rang, and I had just locked up and 
started to undress. I opened a window and stuck my head out 
to see where the trouble was, when something made me draw 
it in and turn round. There, in the middle of the room, was 
Langdon, in his night clothes, looking scared to death. “What’s 
up, Langdon?’ I said, sharply. He didn’t answer, and as I 
stared at him he just faded out of sight. It was his astral body, 
as the Hindu adepts say. Well, you needn’t grin. I got myself 
together and rushed down to the fire. Just as I got there four 
firemen carried out a man in his night-clothes. It was Langdon, 
in one of his trances.” 

“Then you think—what Ben and Miss Sterne saw was——” 

“Langdon’s avatar,” he finished, with conviction. 

“But how are you going to prove it—before a jury?” 

“There’s the rub. But I can tell them what I know, and 
see how far they will be influenced.” 

The morning of the trial the court-room was crowded, not 
only with villagers but with strangers from far and near. 
Langdon had plead not guilty. I was the first witness for the 
prosecution, and related my story as I have already told it here. 
The defense in the cross-examination, as I had expected, at- 
tempted to weaken my testimony on the ground of my distance 
from the scene of the occurrence. It brought out the fact with 
special emphasis that I was deceived in the identity of the mur- 
dered man—suggesting the inference that I was also mistaken 
in the murderer. 

The second witness for the prosecution was the boy I have 
spoken of. He testified to having been in the woods near the 
county road in the vicinity of the murder on September 8th; 
that he had heard a pistol-shot, and had come to the road to 
investigate; that, coming out upon the road a hundred yards 
from the spot where the body was found, he had come upon a 
man lying on his back in the grass by the road, with a wheel 
beside him; that his eyes were open, and looking at the sky; 
that one hand, thrown out upon the grass, loosely held a re- 
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volver. He described the man as dark, slightly built, and 
dressed in brown. He could not positively identify him with 
the prisoner. He had been frightened, and had run away. 

Willis, the other bank clerk, testified that Langdon had come 
to the bank about fifteen or twenty minutes after one, but he 
was not certain as to the exact time. He said he noticed that 
he was pale and that there was dust on his shoes. He testified 
that Langdon had appeared abstracted and had failed to reply 
to a question put to him. 

After the testimony given by the sheriff and his assistants, 
and by the physician who had examined the wound that had 
caused the man’s death, the case was open to the defense. 

There were several witnesses as to Langdon’s character in 
Rainbow and elsewhere, and then the chief witness, Ben Craw- 
ford, was called. Ben told his story substantially as I had 
heard it. Alida followed him and corroborated his testimony. 
Rigid cross-examination, continued to wearisome length in each 
case, failed to shake either in the minutest detail. The case 
looked hopeful for the prisoner. 

It was well along in the afternoon when the defense finished 
taking testimony and gave way to the rebuttal of the prosecu- 
tion. 

“Hermann Stringer!” was the name called. Audience and 
jury looked at him curiously. I glanced at the prisoner and 
was sincerely shocked at the change in him. His face, always 
pale and till now inscrutable, had become gray and drawn. He 
gasped a little and sank limply back in his chair. His eyes 
took on the quick restlessness common to the trapped animal 
and the endangered criminal. And then, as the witness stood 
up to be sworn, the prisoner’s eyes became fixed and staring, 
his body stiffened—and Henry Langdon had passed into his 
final trance and beyond thc jurisdiction of any earthly tribunal. 
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By B. O. Flower. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF CO-OPERATION IN 
THE OLD WORLD. 


Few people in our country have any conception of the wide 
extent or of the magnitude of the codperative movement in the 
Old World. Like the acorn falling into the soil, slowly germi- 
nating and for years unostentatiously pushing its tender shoots 
upward while its roots spread far and wide in the clay beneath, 
the present coOperative movement for more than a quarter of 
a century after it was inaugurated by twelve very poor but 
very earnest weavers of Rochdale, England, attracted little at- 
tention. But all this time it was steadily and healthily grow- 
ing, proving year by year the fallacy of the repeated declara- 
tions of conventionalists that it was impracticable and des- 
tined to fail. During the last quarter of a century those who 
have closely followed the growth and expansion of codperative 
experiments clearly saw the gathering together and onward 
march of a great altruistic movement—a niovement that to-day 
promises to be world-wide in its sweep and grasp, and civiliza- 
tion-molding in its influence. 

The papers and editorials in THE ARENA from month to 
month that have dealt with different phases of the codperative 
movement have awakened the keenest interest among thought- 
ful Americans from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and not a few 
persons have expressed amazement at the magnitude of the fra- 
ternal unions in the Old World, while many others have desired 
further data as to the present status of codperation. 

In this paper I give a brief epitome of the codperative move- 
ment in Europe, reserving for a future article a summary of 
what has recently been accomplished in our own country, where 
the union of each for all is assuming commanding proportions 
in economic life. 

Civilization is as yet in the gray dawn of the codperative 
age; and we believe that, now that the American mind is com- 
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ing under the powerful influence of this ennobling and practical 
ideal, the Republic will not only quickly respond to the higher 
and wiser expression of the dominant impulse in commercial 
life but will shortly become the leader of the world in practical 
cooperation. 

At the present time the codperative movement in Great Brit- 
ain is one of the most colossal enterprises of the age so pre- 
eminent for gigantic commercial undertakings. Its recently 
published report for 1901 gives the following facts, well cal- 
culated to astound those who sneer at the practicability of co- 
operative movements of this character. 

There are in England at the present time 1,648 codperative 
societies. Of this number, 1,604 furnished full reports to the 
general secretary, from which it appears that the volume of 
business which they carried on last year amounted to £81,782,- 
949, or over $400,000,000, and that the profits distributed in 
cash dividends to members amounted to £9,099,412, or over 
$45,000,000. 

These societies own and control the largest two wholesale 
houses in the world, about 3,000 retail stores, and a great num- 
ber of factories, some of which are among the largest in Great 
Britain. They own and operate eight ocean steamers, and are 
thus enabled to buy and sell in all the great markets of the 
world. They have (and this is one of the most significant and 
important facts connected with the great work of the English 
codperators) reduced the cost of passing goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer from thirty-three and one-sixth per 
cent. to six and one-half per cent. They also carry on a vast 
system of banking, building, and fire, life, and accident insur- 
ance; and in addition to the commercial labors and pursuits 
they are doing a splendid work in the way of education, while 
providing various means for the recreation and social enjoy- 
ment of young and old among their vast constituency. This 
report relates to England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Ireland has 232 cooperative dairy or creamery societies, 101 
agricultural societies, 52 codperative banks, and 39 poultry and 
miscellaneous societies, with a total membership of 40,000. 

Nor has the codperative movement been confined to Great 
Britain. On the continent of Europe it has grown steadily and 
prosperously, but owing to a lack of codrdination or federation 
it is extremely difficult to secure full and authoritative figures. 
And this lack of federation, of course, also hinders the co- 
operators from reaping anything like the benefits that would 
accrue if the workers were united as they are in England. 
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For the facts connected with codperation in Europe I am 
chiefly indebted to Professor Frank Parsons, who recently 
spent several months in England and on the Continent and 
while there made a painstaking effort to collect the latest au- 
thentic data. This work, so far as it related to the Continent, 
however, was far from satisfactory, owing to the lack of gen- 
eral organization or codrdination among the codperators of the 
various lands. Two facts connected with the following reports 
should, however, be borne in mind: First, the figures are min- 
imum, and in many instances it was impossible to obtain any- 
thing like full reports ; second, though some of the figures are 
not later than 1898, they are the latest authentic obtainable 
reports. 

Only in Switzerland, the wonderful little government that 
holds the Shekinah of republicanism in the Old World, do we 
find the codperators organized and pushing forward the work 
with something of the thoroughness that marks the movement 
in England. In the little Alpine States, according to the report 
for 1900, there are 3,400 societies, of which 1,400 are co- 
operative dairies and 370 distributive societies. The latter, 
doing an annual business of 59,000,000 francs, or about eleven 
and one-half million dollars, embrace a membership of over 
124,000 persons and represent over 500,000 codperators in a 
population of 3,000,000. Thus one-sixth of the population of 
Switzerland are codperators. The great central association, 
situated at Basle, has a membership of 22,000. Its land and 
buildings are worth one and one-half million francs, or about 
$300,000. Its annual sales of the produce of dairies and vine- 
yards amount to 5,000,000 francs, or about $1,000,000. 

Germany has, according to the best obtainable data, about 
17,000 codperative societies of all kinds, with a membership of 
about 2,000,000. A little over one million of these members 
are in the cooperative union. Of the 17,000 societies 255 are 
productive, engaged, among other things, in printing, book- 
binding, lithography, carpentering, building, metal working, 
and the manufacture of boots and shoes, woven fabrics, cloth- 
ing, pottery, tobacco, sugar, starch, and chicory. There are 
1,527 distributive societies and 11,000 codperative banks. In 
Germany, as in Switzerland, the movement is truly codperative 
in spirit—something not always the case in France and some 
other Continental nations. 

In Belgium codperation has made great strides, in spite of 
the unfortunate fact that the union movement lacks coérdi- 
nation, and there are in the little kingdom two codperative 
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bodies or elements, one distinctly individualistic and the other 
socialistic. If the workers were united here as in England, the 
progress would of course be incomparably greater. According 
to the reports made to the French Congress in 1900, there were 
over 1,000 codperative societies, of which 227 were dairies, hav- 
ing a membership of 24,519. These dairies do a business of 
about thirteen million francs a year, or in the neighborhood of 
$2,600,000. There are 123 distributive societies and 222 co- 
operative banks. As the codperative societies all over Europe 
are increasing quite rapidly, it is probable that to-day the num- 
ber in Belgium is largely in excess of the 1,000 given in the 
report. The leading socialistic codperative institution of Bel- 
gium is the Maison le Peouple, of Brussels. The codpera- 
tive distributive society of this center operates 25 stores; it has 
a membership of 20,000, with annual sales of five and one-half 
million francs, and the annual dividends amount to 500,000 
francs, or about $100,000, this being about 11 per cent. There 
are in the city of Brussels ten truly coéperative productive so- 
cieties. At Ghent is situated the great individualistic codpera- 
tive society. It includes 7,000 families and owns and operates 
seven groceries, five pharmacies, clothing stores, shoe stores, 
coal yards, and bakeries that make 250,000 loaves of bread 
each week. 

Austria has 5,092 societies, of which 4,039 are credit societies 
and 712 distributive. Of this number, 644 report a member- 
ship of 212,268. They are conducting an annual business of 
68,000,000 francs, or about $13,600,000. There are 51 produc- 
tive unions, with a membership of 95,000, which do an annual 
business of seventeen and one-half million francs, or about 
$3,500,000. 

Hungary has 1,002 codperative banks, 390 coéperative build- 
ing societies, 56 codperative stores, and 59 dairies. Among the 
productive businesses carried on in these countries are print- 
ing, lithography, book-binding, watch-making, and the manu- 
facture of scientific instruments, boots and shoes, glucose, 
starch, sugar, and clothing. 

In France, in 1900, there were 2,500 agricultural societies 
with 800,000 members ; 1,489 distributive societies, forty more 
than at the beginning of 1899; and 250 codperative workshops. 
In Paris is found a great codperative society with 18,000 mem- 
bers. It is growing rapidly and is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition. The total sales of this largest society for 1901 
amounted to 6,166,404 francs, or about $1,233,280. Among 
the occupations in which the codperators of France are engaged 
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are lithography, color-printing, book-binding, printing, the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, musical instruments, window 
and looking glass, carpentering, building, fruit-growing, and 
dairying. 

Italy has 1,200 distributive codperative societies, with a 
membership of 320,000. Their annual sales amount to about 
$10,000,000. The largest codperative store owned and op- 
erated by middle-class citizens has 15,000 members, and its 
annual sales amount to one and one-half million dollars. The 
largest codperative store operated by the manual laborers is 
situated at Turin. Its sales amount to $350,000 a year. There 
are in Italy 1,737 codperative banks, with a membership of 
476,000; 750 codperative dairies, with 37,000 members; 192 
agricultural supply societies, with 45,000 members; and 30 
other agrarian codperative societies and 513 productive labor 
cooperative societies, with a membership of 90,000. Among 
the industries operated by the productive societies are silk man- 
ufacture, mosaic work, art work, furniture manufacture, iron- 
work, printing, the manufacture of boots and shoes, cement 
and stucco work, gas and coke manufacture, electric lighting, 
and electric railways. 

Even Spain is not so entirely asleep that she has not heard 
the new economic evangel; as here we find 263 codperative 
societies, of which 225 are distributive, 25 productive, 12 credit, 
and one building. Among the codpcerative productive indus- 
tries are “wood-carving, cabinet-making, house building, and 
cotton and cloth manufacture. 

Sweden has 324 distributive societies. 

Holland has over 2,000 codperative societies, over goo of 
which are registered. Among these are 416 dairies, 166 agri- 
cultural supply societies, and 72 distributive societies. The chief 
productive cooperative industries are dairying, agriculture, 
printing, and the manufacture of cloth and clothing. 

Denmark has made a phenomenal record, one only second to 
that of Switzerland on the Continent. Here we have 1,052 
codperative dairies, with a membership of 162,000. These 
dairies take four-fifths of all milk products of the kingdom, and 
make $34,000,000 worth of butter a year. There are 25 codp- 
erative bacon factories, with a membership of 54,000. These 
factories handle three-fifths of all the pork products of the 
kingdom and are doing annually a business amounting to $5,- 
000,000. The codperative egg society has 400 branches and 
2,000 members, and exports about one-half a million dollars’ 
worth of eggs a year. There are 837 distributive societies, 
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with a membership of 130,331, making 1,915 as the total mini- 
mum of cooperative societies, with an aggregate membership 
of almost 350,000. 

These facts give some idea of the nature and extent of the 
coéperative movement in the Old World. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value to the cause 
of altruistic codperation to-day of the brilliant success that 
came as a legitimate result of the Rochdale codperative move- 
ment—a success very slow and uncertain at first, but which 
during the last quarter of a century has grown to be one of the 
most phenomenal triumphs in the business and economic annals 
of the Old World. It has proved beyond all cavil the wisdom, 
the practicability, and the importance of the codperation of the 
creators and consumers of wealth for their mutual and equita- 
ble benefit at a time when the most liberal and progressive na- 
tions are confronted by one of the gravest perils that can 
menace popular sovereignty—a peril such as destroyed the re- 
public of Florence, and which, subtly but inevitably, will trans- 
form all popular governments into oligarchies, plutocracies, or 
aristocracies of wealth, unless met by counter-revolutionary 
methods originating from the people and appealing at once to 
both the conscience and the practical judgment of the vast 
body of the creators and consumers of wealth. 

Coéperation is the expression of fraternalism on the eco- 
nomic plane. Its spirit is altruistic. It is in harmony with 
the teachings of Jesus and those of the nobler philosophers and 
sages of all ages. It more than any other single movement 
will quickly meet the dangerous, immoral, and unjust element 
in modern commercial life and check the deadly influence now 
being exerted by reason of the enormous and rapidly increasing 
concentration of wealth in the hands of irresponsible groups 
of men who are debauching government in all its ramifications, 
and who, having at their mercy both producers and consumers, 
are appropriating the lion’s share of the wealth created by and 
extorted from the masses. 

The codperative movement of to-day is but one of the great 
moral and ethical revolutions whose key-note is brotherhood 
and whose watchword is union; but it more than any other 
agency promises to save the pending conflict from becoming a 
revolution of force. And herein is another potent reason why 
every lover of justice, freedom, fraternity, and the supremacy 
of the spiritual in man should heartily engage in this work. 
Let there be union. Let there be consecration. Let there be 
@ passion for justice and the spirit of love dwelling in the 
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hearts of those who already see the dawn breaking over the 
hills, and the near future will register another splendid up- 
ward step for civilization. 


All for one and one for ali, 

With an endless song and sweep. 
So the billows rise and fall 

On the bosom of the deep; 
Louder in their single speech, 

More resistless in their roll, 
Broader, higher in their reach 

For their union with the whole. 


Through all warring seas of life 
One vast current sunward rolls, 
And within all outward strife 
One eternal Right controls,— 
Right, at whose divine command 
Slaves go free and tyrants fall, 
In the might of those who stand 
All for one and one for all. 


CHRIST IN THE ARMY OF RUSSIA. 


An event occurred in Russia a short time ago that should be 
proclaimed around the world, as it was one of those deeds that 
arouse the nobler impulses and quicken and stir all the diviner 
emotions—a deed that speaks to the higher self and tends to 
call out the true heroism in the humblest life. For never did 
soldiers exhibit greater heroism or more essential nobility than 
in their refusal to murder their starving fellow-countrymen at 
the command of authority. Briefly stated, the facts are as 
follows: 

In Poltava a famine had reduced the peasantry to actual 
starvation. Men, women, and children were dying for lack of 
bread and were freezing for lack of fuel. The government, 
as is the wont of governments that feel secure by reason of 
large standing armies, was indifferent to the sufferings of these 
unfortunate ones; while in sight of the hovels of the wretched 
rose the great barns of the landlords, well stored with grain. 
Goaded on by the pangs of hunger, the peasants assembled in 
a turbulent meeting, calling for food and seed with which to 
sow their land and for the right to fuel from the forests around 
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them. Armed with pitchforks, reaping hooks, and other rude 
implements of agriculture, some of their number expressed 
their determination to help themselves if this demand, born of 
their terrible need, was longer ignored. Thereupon the land- 
lords, after the manner of the capitalists of the Old World and 
the trust magnates of the New, called upon the government 
to silence its starving subjects. A company of five hundred 
soldiers was despatched to the scene of disorder. Here they 
were ordered to fire upon their countrymen, who were lawless 
only because they were starving and freezing in sight of an 
abundance of food and fuel. But the soldiers refused to obey. 
They knew full well what it meant to heed the voice of con- 
science and right and to defy despotism. But the spirit of God 
in their hearts was greater than the fear of death. They rep- 
resented the living Christ; they were children of the dawn; 
they were a glorious incarnation of the Light. But as evil, 
which is spiritual darkness, ever wars against the light,—as 
Christ is ever being crucified anew by the high priests and the 
Pilates of the ages,—so the brutal government of the White 
Czar, embodying as it does most perfectly the reactionary spirit 
of militarism and despotism, rewarded these moral heroes, 
whose crime was greater love for their starving countrymen 
than love for their own lives, with swift and terrible punish- 
ment. The day after the revolt the soldiers were court-mar- 
tialed, and every tenth man was shot. The rest were con- 
demned to penal servitude. 

But their deed of glory has gone forth like the light of dawn, 
and their punishment has emphasized their heroism. They 
have become martyrs for humanity. They too, with bleeding 
feet, have trod the road to Calvary for their fellow-men. They 
faced death, and penal servitude worse than death, for the 
weak and unfortunate victims of unjust social conditions, not 
only for our own age but for the generations yet unborn. And 
this sublime heroism, this self-immolation, this martyrdom, 
which marks them as the true flower of the Russian army, has 
also enrolled them among the servants of civilization and the 
high priests of progress. Their stand has already thrilled with 
hope and inspiration millions of other lives. 

When Nathan Hale stood on the brink of an ignominious 
death for the cause of freedom, the brutal Cunningham, re- 
garding him as of no more account than a dog, refused him 
even the consolations of religion. The patriot died declaring 
that he had but one regret, and that was that he had but one 
life to give for his country. From the day of his departure, 
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the life, death, and example of Nathan Hale have exerted an 
ever-increasing influence on the conscience of the world—while 
the name of Cunningham is everywhere execrated. And why? 
Because one represented the light and the other the darkness. 
One was leagued with eternal progress and the other with in- 
justice and oppression. 

And so it is with these soldiers in barbarous, bloody, but so- 
called Christian Russia. Their example will awaken the same 
divine impulses in hundreds of thousands of soldiers and others 
who are not wholly dead to the Divinity within. 

“Nothing,” writes Mr. J. Bruce- Wallace, the scholarly edi- 
tor of Brotherhood, “has ever happened in Russia of better 
omen than this. The seed sown by Tolstoy and the Doukho- 
bors is bearing fruit. An army of heroes is rising up.” 

Yes; these new heroes, while journeying on the road to 
Damascus, have been overmastered by the light, and they have 
done more to emancipate the soldiers of the world from the 
pitiful and degrading condition of being merely unreasoning 
tools of despotic authority than anything that has happened 
within the last generation. 

The day will come when those who are officially powerful 
in Russia will be forgotten, or only remembered as examples of 
the supremacy of the savage in the government of the world. 
But the influence of this noble band of five hundred will in- 
crease with the passing years, and men will come to revere the 
hour when their heroism lit up the dark night of Russian bar- 
barism and proved to the world that the spirit of the living 
Christ was present in the rank and file of the army of the White 
Czar. 


TWO VOICES AND WHAT THEY REPRESENT. 


In Boston, on the morning of May 27, 1902, the Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in his annual address said: 


“We ought to insist upon the fundamentally moral charac- 
ter of the issues of the hour. The national issues that to-day 
most conspicuously agitate public opinion are at the bottom 
moral questions, and they will never be permanently settled 
until they are settled according to the requirements of right 
feeling, brotherly sympathy, and impartial justice.” 

On the next day, May 28, in the city of Columbus, Ohio, the 
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theater of the humiliating bribery scandal connected with the 
securing of the Senatorial seat for Mr. Hanna, the Republican 
State Convention, dominated by Senator Hanna, fulminated 
in more or less grandiloquent terms its declarations, among 
which was the following assertion : 

“Our flag is in the Philippines, and there it will remain.” 

These two utterances furnish the key-notes governing two 
influences that are to-day engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
in our Republic. That emanating from Columbus breathes 
the spirit of modern commercialism, which sneers at the Golden 
Rule and worships the beast of greed. It is the voice of an- 
cient imperialistic Rome, when, drunken with power, she reeled 
forward and downward to her ignominious end. It is the voice 
of the beast, which sees no glory in the sky, the sea, the lily, 
or the rose ; which hears no divine symphony gounding through- 
out Nature; which is stirred not by the loftier emotions that lift 
man above the brute; which hears no warning voice of con- 
science or inspiring call of duty; which is dead to the ideal 
and possesses no real, living faith in a to-morrow for the 
human soul. 

The message emanating from Boston voices the conscience 
force of civilized life—the force that not only has exalted and 
dignified man, society, and nations, but that is the very soul of 
enduring progress. Every lasting and ennobling victory won 
by men or nations has been won on the moral plane. This 
voice represents all that is highest and holiest in our religion 
no less than in the glorious history of the Republic. Those 
who insist that impartial justice and brotherly sympathy must 
take the place of greed and the shallow, ignoble desire to ape 
Old-World despotisms are merely imitating the life, action, and 
solemn injunction of Jesus. 

On the one side are ranged the Great Nazarene, the early 
Church before it became corrupted by paganism, the authors 
of the Declaration of Independence, the leading spirits in the 
great struggle for popular government, and the noblest states- 
men of the Republic from Washington to Lincoin. 

On the other side there is the vaunting, se'f-glorifying, 
greed-governed, and essentially brutal egoistic element that 
destroyed Babylon, Rome, and other ancient civilizations. Here 
also is the spirit of imperialism, strangling the spirit of popu- 
lar government. Here are the bands of exploiters who are so 
largely responsible for the shame of our war against the liberty- 
loving Filipinos—small bands of politicians and promoters, 
whose cunning and wealth make political machines subservient 
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to their selfish ends, and who with greedy eyes are already 
seeking to augment great fortunes at the expense of millions 
of human beings. 

Nor is this all. Never have a people acted with less business 
foresight, common sense, and practical judgment than have 
the American wealth-creators who support the present imperi- 
alistic program. Leaving out of consideration all moral as- 
pects of the question and the frightful waste of life, and view- 
ing the problem merely from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, the balance is heavily against the imperialistic program. 
In a recent editorial the Boston Post succinctly stated the busi- 
ness side of the question in these words: 

“It is costing the American workingmen $150,000,000 a year 
to keep the flag there, with no return commercially and only 
scandals and horrors morally.” 

We believe that the conscience of our nation is awakening 
and that the voice of God in the soul of our people will at no 
late date compel a change in our national course; but it de- 
volves upon every man and woman of conviction who loves 
liberty and justice and who would again see the Republic the 
great world power it was for nearly a century, when it lit up 
the path of civilization as the torch-bearer of popular govern- 


ment, bravely to fight for the supremacy of the moral idea over 
the forces of greed and national degeneracy. Let there be no 
cessation in the agitation, and victory will crown the cause of 
true civilization. 


LET NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE. 


The declaration of the President that no guilty man must 
escape, made in his Memorial Day address when alluding to 
the atrocities proved to have been committed by United States 
army officials in the Philippines, would have been far more re- 
assuring to the friends of the American soldiers and all who 
have at heart the cause of civilization if the fine-sounding 
phrase had been uttered before instead of after the accused of- 
ficers, whose crimes had been self-confessed or clearly proved, 
had been acquitted by the court-martial. 

So long as brutal officers are able to interpose Mr. Root’s 
orders between themselves and the punishment that their crimes 
call for, and so long as the Secretary of War continues to 
pigeon-hole the evidences of atrocities and barbarities on the 
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part of our soldiers, while asserting that the war is being con- 
ducted “with marked humanity,” thinking people will be 
forced to conclude that there is far more “sound” than “sense” 
in the President’s valiant declaration. 


WHO IS THE TRUE FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER? 


Who is the real friend of the American soldier? He who 
pigeon-holes and seeks to suppress well-authenticated cases of 
frightful torture, inhumanity, and barbarism on the part of 
American officials, and who in the presence of admitted atroci- 
ties declares that the present war of criminal aggression being 
waged in the Philippines is being conducted “with marked hu- 
manity,” or he who insists not only that the American people 
shall be acquainted with the horrible inhumanities of American 
uniformed officers but that every guilty man shall be dis- 
graced and driven from the service he has dishonored? Is the 
man who would purge the army of men who would disgrace 
savage tribes, or the one who seeks to make the upholder of 
national honor and humanity appear as an assailant of the 
American army, the real defender of our soldiers? 
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Reviewep sy B. O. FLrower.* 





THE BOER FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By Michael Davitt. With 
illustrations from photographs taken by the author and others. 
Cloth, 603 pp. Price, $2 net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 


Friends of freedom in America will read with keen but melancholy 
interest the brilliant, graphic, and at times tragic story of as heroic a 
fight for fatherland as is to be found in the annals of the world’s his- 
tory. At the opening of the Boer conflict, Mr. Davitt resigned his seat 
in the English Parliament as a protest against a war that he, in common 
with millions of friends of popular government, believed to be criminal 
in the extreme. He shortly thereafter repaired to the South African 
republics, and on the ground studied the situation, learning from au- 
thentic sources the past history of the sturdy pioneers who had founded 
three homes—Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal—only to be suc- 
cessively driven from each by the greed of Great Britain. Here also 
he became intimately acquainted with the great Boer leaders, and he 
was present during the early fighting—facts that are evident in the 
powerful manner in which he presents his story. The atmosphere of 
the book, its intensity, enthusiasm, and earnestness, are born of con- 
tact with the scenes and men pictured and of a deep and sincere interest 
in the cause championed. 

The opening chapters form a fitting prelude to the story of the war. 
These depict the pathetic history of how the English came to Cape 
Colony under the guise of friends or allies of the Boers at a time when 
France was engaged in war with Holland and England; how later the 
English took possession of the land of the Boers, practically driving 
the sturdy pioneer spirits from their new fatherland into the northern 
country of Natal, where for a second time, after undergoing all the 
privations, hardships, and perils encountered by the founders of a State 
surrounded by hostile savages in a land naturally sterile rather than 
otherwise, they were again driven forth by the rapacity of England; 
and how finally, pushing into the arid veldts beyond the Vaal River, 
they founded the Transvaal Republic, only to be constantly hectored 
and threatened by the British until Gladstone championed their cause 
and succeeded in obtaining for them fifteen years of real liberty. This 
story, told in a simple, touching, and eloquent manner, brings the reader 
to the opening scenes of the recent conflict. 


*Books intended for review in THe ARENA should be addressed to 
B. O. Flower, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Davitt has given the world the first authentic history of the 
struggle of the Boers for freedom, written from the viewpoint of a 
friend of the dead republics. The subject, though tragic, is colossal. 
It is a passage of history that no intelligent person can afford to ignore, 
and in the hands of our author it becomes far more than history. It is 
instinct with moral stimulus—it is a message. 

Mr. Davitt is an advocate as well as a historian. This fact, of 
course, militates against the value of his work as history; for the 
annalist should ever be impartial and judicial—something quite im- 
possible for the partizan. In this respect Dr. Conan Doyle’s pro-British 
history and Mr. Davitt’s book are both defective; but the time has not 
yet arrived to write a judicial history of the South African republics. 
In Mr. Davitt’s work, however, we have something far more important 
for civilization at the present time than a mere judicial history, and 
that is a masterly marshaling of facts that cannot fail to bring home 
to the conscience of the world in a concrete and striking manner a story 
of unexampled heroism, courage, and loyalty to duty. 

The author’s style is very pleasing. Frequently it suggests the elo- 
quence of the orator, but more often we recognize the vivid word- 
painting and clear-cut descriptions of the trained journalist, while at 
all times there is the enthusiasm and earnestness born of the conviction 
of the righteousness of the cause about which he writes. 

The work has a moral value very important at the present time, and 
I do not think any one can read this story of true heroism without 
having all that is truest and finest in his nature stimulated. It is a 
book calculated to make patriots; to make men love freedom, justice, 
and humanity, and hate oppression, greed, and injustice. It is a volume 
that should be widely read, for its influence cannot fail to be as helpful 
as the deliverances of writers like Mr. Kipling on this subject are 
demoralizing. 


THREE EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY MIRRORED IN 
FICTION. 


THE COLONIALS. By Allen French. Cloth, 504 pp. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By Ellen Glasgow. Illustrated, cloth, 512 
pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. Illustrated, 
cloth, 466 pp. Price, $1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


I have recently read three novels from the publishing house of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., which by the way is bringing out some of 
the best romances now being published in America. The first of these, 
“The Colonials,” deals with the early days of the American Revolution. 
The second, “The Battleground,” deals with the war of the Rebellion; 
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and the third, “The Leopard’s Spots,” is a Southern story of the re- 
construction days. These books are all well written and have a special 
value quite apart from their interest as fiction, in that they give vivid 
glimpses of momentous passages and periods in the history of our Re- 
public and are well calculated further to stimulate the reader’s taste 
for the history of our great nation. 


I. THe COoLoniats. 


This work, from the pen of Mr. Allen French, possesses much of 
the wealth of imagination and invention that characterizes the romances 
of Bulwer Lytton, while being also true to the facts of history, which 
is one of the greatest merits of the novels of the elder Dumas. Like 
the latter’s works, “The Colonials” also abounds in highly dramatic 
and melodramatic situations. It is constructed on conventional lines, 
with the hero, the beautiful but defenseless maiden, the arch-villain, 
the faithful old family servant, and the usual coterie of satellites who 
revolve round these well-known figures in the well-regulated melo- 
drama. 

The story opens in the wilds of Michigan, some years prior to the 
outbreak of the American Revolution. Here the heroine, a beautiful 
English girl who has been bought from a neighboring tribe of Indians, 
is introduced, and with her an old Pottawattamie who has adopted her 
into his family. Here, too, appear the hero, one Frank Ellery of Bos- 
ton, and the villain, a young British officer, who with his troop is re- 
turning to his native land. After a thrilling scene, in which the girl is 
rescued from the lust and ferocity of the English officer, a number of 
chapters are devoted to a vivid and beautiful description of Indian life, 
with its toils, hardships, and perils. These chapters also contain some 
highly dranratic and tragic happenings, resulting ultimately in the lib- 
eration of the girl and her escape to Detroit, where, however, her pro- 
tector, the young hero, is overcome by fatigue and starvation and left 
by the girl, who supposes him to be dead. 

The scene next shifts to Boston, where the rising tide of revolu- 
tionary sentiment is admirably depicted. I know of no work of fiction 
in which the spirit and temper of the age are better reflected than in 
the chapters of this romance that deal with the happenings in Boston 
and its vicinity. The Boston Tea-Party is excellently portrayed, while 
the descriptions of the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill and of 
the Evacuation of Boston are vivid, thrilling, and realistic. It is during 
this period that the chief actors in the story pass through a series of 
exciting experiences in which plots and counterplots tread upon each 
other’s heels with a rap:dity that would do credit to the elder Dumas 
or to Dr. Conan Doyle. At last, however, true to the melodrama so 
dear to the hearts of the people, the clouds break, the sun shines forth, 
and all ends happily. 

Perhaps the chief value of “The Colonials” lies in the influence that 
it will exert in riveting the attention of the reader upon the noble ideals 
which actuated the founders of our Government, the passion for 
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freedom, justice, and those great eternal verities which form the soul 
of the Declaration of Independence, and which for one hundred years 
gave our Republic a unique place in the world. It also shows in a strik- 
ing and startling manner how, with slight changes in terminology, the 
same arguments, pleas, and attempts at justification are to-day being 
made by imperialists who defend the war in the Philippines that a hun- 
dred years ago were made by the American Tories and the soldiers of 
King George III. 


II. THe BatrLecrounn. 


This novel deals with the period of the Civil War. The scenes 
of the story are laid in Virginia, and the leading characters are all 
Southerners. The descriptions of life in Virginia prior to the war are 
among the finest pictures of American life found in our literature; 
while the portrayal of the desolation to the land wrought by war 
is only excelled by the wonderfully vivid pictures of the privations, 
sufferings, suspense, and toil that were borne by the private soldiers 
in the field and by the mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives in the 
homes. The story is not so dramatic as “The Colonials,” though it 
is a far greater piece of literature. The former is a typical romantic 
or melodramatic story, while “The Battleground” is a heart romance 
in which the reader is brought into the most sympathetic relations with 
one of the greatest epochs in our history and is made to see and feel 
as the Virginians saw and felt during those dark and terrible times. 
The work is free from bitterness, prejudice, and the harsh and unhappy 
spirit that frequently marks “The Leopard’s Spots,” and that is usually 
characteristic of stories of the Civil War and the reconstruction period. 

In this story we have a fine picture of the evolution of a character, 
wild, wayward, headstrong, and wilful in the beginning, but who, com- 
ing under the influence of a pure, strong girl’s affection, is started on 
the upward path, while the long and terrible schooling of the war 
serves to strengthen and develop the best ir his nature. Yet Dan and 
Betty are but two of a number of excellently drawn characters, among 
whom the Major and Pine-Top are especially worthy of mention. I 
have seldom read a more delightful romance than this pure and beauti- 
ful heart story of old Virginia. 


III. THe Leoparn’s Sports. 


The author of this novel is a Southern clergyman who has lived 
for many years in Boston and New York; but absence from North 
Carolina has not lessened his love for the South or his admiration 
for the old white families of his native State, nor—let it be said with 
regret—has it served greatly to broaden his vision or soften his preju- 
dices. 

The story deals with the reconstruction period, and its chief interest 
and value lie in the vivid pictures of the South after the war and 
during the dark night-time of reconstruction, with its carpet-bag and 
negro rule, with the shameful abuses of government, with the outrages 
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perpetrated upon the conquered by the recently emancipated popula- 
tion, led and influenced by unscrupulous characters, and followed by 
the rise of the Ku-Klux Klan. The author’s viewpoint is that of a 
Southerner. In this respect his position is similar to that of Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page in his extremely able novel dealing with this 
period. “The Leopard’s Spots” is not so well written as the other two 
romances, yet as a work of fiction it is not devoid of interest. In- 
deed, there are many strong passages and some excellent character 
drawing, and one greatly regrets that the prejudice of the author 
should at times flame out in the utterances of his favorite characters. 
The sneering remark of Gen. Worth in reference to Charles Sumner 
is as unhappy as it is unjust, while the closing part of the volume is 
marred by the injection of a spread-eagle stump speech from the hero 
that is at once turgid and full of cheap political clap-trap, the antip- 
odes of the thought and eloquence of a true statesman. This speech 
uttered by the hero, whom the author seeks to make an almost in- 
comparable youth, doubtless voices the sentiments of the reverend 
author. It is filled with the poison virus of imperialism and reflects 
that pitiful spirit of pride and vainglory that exalts one race, nation, 
or State to the plane of superiority over all others, and that paves the 
way for the justification of wars of subjugation and the nullification of 
the great fundamental truths taught by Jesus and luminously ex- 
pounded in the Declaration of Independence. In this speech the young 
hero, who is about to be nominated for governor on the strength of 
his spread-eagleism, says: 

“Yes, I confess it, I am in a sense narrow and provincial. . . . I 
hate the dishwater of modern world-citizenship. A shallow cosmo- 
politanism is the mask of death for the individual. It is the froth 
of civilization, as crime is its dregs. Race and race pride are the 
ordinances of life.” 

This lack of the sense of moral proportion, this failure to grasp the 
importance and implications of the underlying verities upon which free 
government rests, is always present when men seek to evade or push 
aside the doctrine of a common Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man, with its august obligations and demands, which was the founda- 
tion upon which Jesus builded his code of ethics. 


LEWIS G. JANES: Philosopher, Patriot, Lover of Man. Memorial 
Volume. Illustrated, cloth, 216 pp. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 


This volume should be owned and carefully perused by all the 
thousands of persons who have derived isspiration and help from the 
valuable work of the Brooklyn Ethical Society, the Cambridge Confer- 
ences, and the Monsalvat School of Comparative Religion, at Greenacre, 
Eliot, Maine; for Dr. Janes was not only the author but the guiding 
spirit and shaping influence of each. He was a broad and sweetly 
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reasonable man. He endeavored to humanize and ennoble life and to 
exalt a reverence for justice and love. He ever strove, to use the 
beautiful words of Tennyson— 


“To hunt the tiger of oppression out 
From office; and to spread the Divine Faith 
Like calming oil on all the stormy creeds, 
And fill the hollows between wave and wave; 
To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 
And alchemize old hates into the gold of Love.” 


It would be difficult even approximately to estimate the influence 
for good that flows from such a life as that of the simple, unpretentious, 
yet scholarly man who suddenly received the marching orders from 
within the vale a few days after the close of the Summer School at 
Greenacre last year. 

Shortly before his death Dr. Janes wrote a little volume, entitled 
“Health and a Day,” which is one of the finest, sanest, and most 
helpful idealistic volumes that have appeared in years—a book that 
should be read by every American. 

The present volume is a loving tribute to his life, and to the good 
work accomplished by Dr. Janes, by those who are best able to estimate 
their worth. Among the contributors are Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Edna D. Cheney, Charles Malloy, Frank 
B. Sanborn, Rabbi .Charles Fleischer, James H. West, Shehadi Abd- 
Allah Shehadi, the Rev. James T. Bixby, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Edwin D. Mead, Swami Saradananda, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
others. 

It is a book full of inspiration and ca.culated to make every reader 
aspire to live a finer, truer, and juster life. The world for centuries 
has been fed upon the lives of the men of blood, and all nations are 
reaping the deadly fruits. Let the twentieth century order the slayers 
of men to the rear, and insist that hereafter moral and intellectual 
heroes and leaders shall hold the highest places in the pantheon of 
civilization and the halls of progress. 

The book is handsomely gotten up; and in this connection I wish to 
say a word in regard to Mr. West as a publisher. No volume comes 
from his house that is not a model of fine book-making—a delight to 
the eye and the refined taste of book-lovers. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Herbert E. 
Cushman, Ph.D. Cloth, 60 pp. Price, 60 cents. Boston: James 
H. West Company. 

This is the fairest, ablest, and most judicial criticism of Christian 
Science that has appeared from the pen of a thinker who does not 
accept the mystical philosophy or the major premises upon which 
this faith rests. The author is professor of philosophy in Tufts’ Col- 
lege. He has made a profound study of tuetaphysics throughout the 
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ages from the remote past, and, without accepting the philosophic 
deductions of the master minds who from the morning time of civiliza- 
tion in India, Egypt, and Greece down to the present time have taught 
metaphysics, idealism, and mystic philosophy, he is nevertheless deeply 
in sympathy with their noble attempts to solve the riddle of the ages. 
He also appreciates the immense good arising from the lofty ideals 
that permeate this thought. 

In the present brochure he considers Christian Science, first in its 
social aspect, second as a healing agency, and third as a philosophy. 
He finds much in its practical ideals that is helpful and important 
in the present materialistic age. He finds that it is a valuable factor 
also in the cure of disease; though his investigations convince him that 
Christian Science, Divine healing, mental healing, and hypnotism all 
alike cure the same diseases, and he further concludes that the same 
scientific explanation lies at the bottom of each and all these modes of 
cure—namely, mental suggestion. He fails, however, to note one 
important fact that differentiates Christian healing and metaphysical 
treatments, which primarily arouse the ethical or spiritual side of life, 
from hypnotism or mere mental suggestive therapeutics; and that is 
that in the former treatments the entire thought-world and environment 
is changed, and the patient is brought en rapport with new and more 
wholesome conditions than those which have hitherto surrounded him. 

Professor Cushman does not find that the healing phase of Christian 
Science is new, nor yet that the central idea of the philosophy is 
novel. He even holds that far abler and more lucid presentations 
of the philosophy may be found in the writings of the great master 
mystics of the past. Yet he believes that it is an important and in 
many ways a helpful reactionary influence in present-day life. His 
criticism, though fearless, is fair, and the work is one that should be 
read by all thoughtful persons, whether friends or foes of the philosophy 
discussed. ; 


A BOOK OF SECRETS. By Horatio W. Dresser. Cloth, 138 pp. 
Price, $1.00 net. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Dresser’s latest volume, “A Book of Secrets,” is in many re- 
spects the best thing that has appeared from his pen. It is clear, 
concise, and epigrammatic in style and contains much thought that 
is of practical value. The work is especially free from the involved 
arguments and abstruse theories that characterize so many metaphysi- 
cal essays. 

Among the “secrets” revealed are the following: “The Secret of 
Success,” “A Secret of Evolution,” “The Secret of Adjustment,” “The 
Secret of Work,” “The Secret of Self- Help,” “The Secret of Action,” 
and “The Secret of Character.” 

The book will doubtless enjoy a wide circulation among the many 
admirers of Mr. Dresser’s writings. 
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POEMS OF FRANCES GUIGNARD GIBBES. Cloth, 72 pp. 
Washington: The Neale Publishing Company. 


It is with a feeling of trepidation that we take up each new volume 
of poems by unknown writers; but Miss Gibbes’s little book comes as 
a pleasant surprise. Her work is of an order far superior to that of 
most occasional verse-makers, both in form and in the thought ex- 
pressed. All of her poems give evidence of sincere feeling and depth 
of character, and many of them possess a charming musical quality. 
The following stanzas, entitled “Waning Lights,” are a good example 
of Miss Gibbes’s work: 


The light is waning into shadowy night; 
The gleaming answers of the earth are still; 
The shimmering flowers and the glittering rill 
Alike have furled their signals since no light 
Aloft is calling in bright fellowship; 

The songs of eve are silenced, and the earth, 
Awaiting morning with its quickened birth, 
Has sunk into that sweet, deep rest of sleep. 


The light is waning from beloved eyes; 

Those mirrors of the myriad sights of life, 
Outworn and weary, seek a sweet relief 

And wait until the last faint glimmer dies 

Of earth, their biding place; the flickering breath 
Grows fainter as grow dim the tired eyes, 

And to the murmur of half-uttered sighs 

They sink into that sweet, deep rest of death. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE leading article in this month’s ARENA—“Why I Op- 
pose our Philippine Policy,” by the Rev. R. E. Bisbee— 
may be regarded as supplementary to the symposium on “Im- 
perialism” with which our last issue opened. Although this pa- 
per was in type at the time of President Roosevelt’s spectacular 
proclamation of peace and amnesty in our Eastern “possessions” 
on the Fourth of July, yet its arguments lose none of their 
cogency and its truth is not less pointed by reason of that dec- 
laration. The shameful facts remain that we are assuming 
to govern the Filipinos, an alien race, without their consent; 
that while taxing them we are denying them citizenship and 
even representation in Congress; that all information as to 
our ultimate intentions concerning them is withheld even from 
the American people, and that the recent substitution of civil 
for military government in the archipelago is but an incident 
of the change in foreign masters forced upon the inhabitants. 
Mr. Bisbee has a keenly judicial mind, illumined by an active 
conscience, and his sentiments will doubtless have a trumpet- 
— echo among freedom and justice loving hearts every- 
where. 

The important question of our fitness to govern subject 
or dependent peoples, raised by Mr. Bisbee, receives additional 
force from Mr. Pomeroy’s article, which follows in this num- 
ber. There is something pathetic in the indifference of the 
masses to our wide departure from the principles, methods, and 
ideals of democratic government right here in the United 
States. If the American experiment is to be rded as the 
criterion, it would seem that “democracy” is destined to fail— 
as a device for the securing of liberty, justice, and happiness 
and the promoting of progress among men. Mr. Pomeroy is 
well known for his devotion to the cause of Direct Legislation, 
and his contrast of the popular initiative and referendum of 
Switzerland with the decreasing weight of the people’s voice 
in the national councils of this country should give food for 
reflection to every American voter. 

That the reactionary tendencies deplored by these writers 
have their adequate remedy in the will of the people, whenever 
they care to exercise it, is ably pointed out by the Hon. Boyd 
Winchester, who discusses in this issue “The Citizen’s Debt to 
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His Country.” Neglect to fulfil the obligations of freedom 
and to avail one’s self of the prerogatives of citizenship in a 
republic is an abuse of liberty that in the United States is 
bringing its penalty in the dual form of corrupt local govern- 
ment and a sordid commercialism in national affairs. In this 
“strenuous” era, the glorification of brute force and the mania 
for material gain have perverted the word patriotism from its 
original meaning, and to the discussion of the politico-ethical 
ideals that should form its base Mr. Winchester’s paper is 

, an important contribution. 

Prof. Bixby’s lengthy but highly instructive article on 
“Count Tolstoy and the New Quakerism” will interest thinkers 
and reformers of almost every shade of conviction. As a 
critical analysis of the life and teachings of the Russian sage, 
we doubt if it has been surpassed in clearness of grasp, in 
accuracy of interpretation, or in the justice of its conclusions 
by any American essayist. A careful perusal of it, however, 
suggests that both author and critic have misapprehended the 
true signification of the remedy for poverty proposed by the 
late Henry George. The Single Tax does not mean “free 
land”: it means free men. It does not contemplate the com- 
mon ownership and use of the soil, but rather the joint utiliza- 
tion of its rental value. Under this system of taxation land 
would still be “owned in severalty,” but the value imparted to 
it by the community would be enjoyed in common. It would 

.render no easier the lot of those whose poverty is voluntary 
and invited—and this is one of its strongest recommendations. 

In presenting an article this month by the son of the Mor- 
mon prophet, Joseph Smith, we are convinced that it will be re- 
garded as a piece of interesting news by almost every reader 
of THe ArENA. The fact seems conclusive that polygamy was 
originally no part of the doctrine or practise of the Mormon 
Church. Its introduction in later years was apparently with- 
out the sanction of its founders, and the establishing of this 
truth should go far to remove the present odium from the in- 
stitution and to relieve our Government from the stigma of 
religious persecution. 

Our September number will be found more than usually 
attractive. Among the papers now in preparation are the fol- 
lowing: “Our Duty in the Danish West Indies,” by Hrolf 
Wisby; “Newspaper Criticisms of Public Men,” by Duane 
Mowry; “Anarchism at Close Range,” by Dr. R. Warren Co- 
nant; “The Philosophy of Genius,’ by Merwin-Marie Snell, 
president of Albertus Magnus College ; ‘““The Criminal Classes,” 
by Adelle W. Wright; ‘““Humanity’s Part in the Labor Prob- 
lem,” by George F. Spinney; “The Mask of Charity,” by 
Joseph Dana Miller, and many other features of contemporane- 
ous human interest. J. E. M. 











